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TO THE MEMORY 



OP HER, 



THE MOTHER OF HIS LOVE, 



HOWBEIT SHE WAS ALSO THAT OP HIS LIFE, 



S^m ^0ms 



ARE MINDFULLY INSCRIBED 



BY 



THEIR WRITER. 
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EHYTHMICAL ETCHINGS OF CHARACTER; 

OB, 

MINIATCTRES IN ^ETRE. 



<< 



Cos. Ha, ha ! how vilely doth this cynic rhyme ! 
Brut. Gtet you hence, sirrah ; saucy fellow, hence ! 
Cos. Bear with him, Brutus, 'tis his fashion. " 

Julius Cxsar : Act iv. Sc. 
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EHYTHMICAL ETCHmGS OF CHARACTEK ; 

OR, 

MINIATURES IN METRE. 



No. I. 
A MOTHER'S: 

By the world's smooth attrition unrefined 
Away, bepolished into nothingness ! 
Thought had not keened to dazzling subtleness 

A wit that cuts, a tongue whose flashes blind. 

But, sheathed with Heart, was her's a gentle Mind 
"Whose sphere was Home ; the double " part " to bless 
With the hearths hand her careful happiness, 

Self-merged in others* being — ^thoughtless-kind ! 
With her each tale of misery was true ; 

Pity's unforg^d key, — ^unwont to weigh 

Her charity in Prudence' scales away : 
And what Love gave that Memory squandered too. 
Ne'er to her ken had books sin's world unsealed, 
But tfie Book she loved and knew benigner realms 
revealed. 
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"LE MALADE DU SifeCLE." 

" Le personnage regnant, je veux dire Thomme qui occupe la sc^ne et 
auquel les spectateors accordent le plus d'int^rSt, c'est Tambitienx triste 
et rSveur, vaguement inquiet et mallieuieux. H est malheuieux poor denx 
raisons. D'abord il est trop sensible, trop vivement atteint par de petits 
niaux, et trop accoutam6 an bien-etre. II n'a pas 6t6 rudoy6 par son pere, 
fouette au college, retenu par la discipline domestiqae. 

ly AUTRE PART IL EST SCEPTiqUE. 

" Dans cet 6branlement de la religion et de la societe, dans ce p^le-mele 
dcs doctrines, la precocity da jngement trop vite instrait et trop vite l&che, 
le precipitent hors da grand chemin que ses p^res suivaient par habitude 
sous la conduite de la tradition et de I'autorit^. 

*' Ses curiosites et ses ambitions, devenues surhumaines, s'elancent Ters 
la verite absolue. Ni Tamour, ni la gloire, ni la science ne peuvent le 
satisfaire ; et I'intemp^rance de ses d^sirs, irrit^e par le n^ant de ses jouis- 
sances, le laisse abattu sur les ruines de lui-meme ! Ce mal a &k/h nomme 

'la MALABIE DU SliM^LE.'" 

Pbilosophie de l'Art, par Henbi Taine, Paris, ISOo. 




EHYTHMICAL ETCHIITGS OF CHAEACTEK. 



No. II. 

THE SCEPTIC: 
AN EVENTLESS, SUBJECTIVE BIOGRAPHY. 

'* Dieu, en le crtant, lui dit * Sois rien !' " 

Joy to thee, mother ! — ^round yon cradle playa 
The hope-lit halo of thy fature's days : 
Peace to thee, mother ! — there, beneath thine eye, 
Thy heart's whole argosy heaves placidly. 
Ay ! watch it well ; that ark of nurture bears 
The in&nt glory of thine after-years. 
Ay ! sway it softly : see, the angel-dove 
Of promise consecrate its freight of love. 
There ply the tender toil, light labourer, there 
Keep the fond vigil, pour the anxious prayer ; 
From pride's far visions called anon to bless 
Some struggling ray of nascent consciousness. 
As first, — ^bright earnest of those golden dreams ! — 
Benignly Eeason's orient banner beams 
Athwart that glimmering face, — in smiles unfurl' d. 
The rosy chaos of expression's world ! 
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But soon the winters upon silent wing 
The duties herald of the moral spring, 
When each new sun, nay, every opening hour, 
Gives Eeason ripeness or lends Passion power. 
A mother's now to train, — benignant toil ! — 
The early tendrils of the mental soil ; 
Shield from the serpent, in their perilous youth. 
Those tender germs, the golden buds of truth ; 
'Tis her's to aid the struggling instinct there, 
'Tis her's to make the creature of her care : 
Her's now, but now alone, the influence blest 
To plant an Eden in the exile's breast. 

Alas, that love should do the work of hate ; 
And what was duty to the frail estate 
Of helpless limb be treason to the blind 
And wayward instincts of the nascent mind ! 

Perched on the warm, tutorial knee of her 
Who loves too much to serve her bosom's heir, 
Mark the inspired boy with listless gaze 
The sense dissect of dissyllabic phrase, 
The context leading to the meaning well — 
'Tis not in genius to descend to speU— 
Till, by the aid of flattery, and by dint 
Of instinct prompt by many a muttered hint, 
The toil is ended, perhaps the lesson said, 
And the task learned, but yet no habit laid. 
How better if, one strict half-hour a day, 
The playful thing were taught methodic play ! 



THE SCEPTIC. 

And now the youth requires a master hand. 
An earnest voice, a purpose of command, 
Untinged with heart a stranger's neutral eyes, 
An alien arm to check or to chastise : 
For ah ! too, too elastically fond 
The silken fetters of maternal bond ; 
And weakly blunted, upon lips that yearn 
To shape caresses, faint the accents stem. 

Needed he, too, his fellows^ influence then, — 
School's rough republic, — realm of infant men. 
To habits organize, mould manners' sway, 
And there rehearse the grave world's after-play. 
But old conventional delusion deems 
A dull dead-letter lore and antique themes, 
With science* formul» by rote exact, — 
Memorial skeletons of truthless fact, — 
All that in educational culture lies ; 
And that to nicely know is to be wise : 
Such to impart, were for our hero hired 
Professors versed in aU the ken required ; 
But, ere installed in office, cautioned each 
How that his bounded function was to teach ; 
To use all flattery, but reproof to spare, 
And how his moral empire ended there- 
Brie^ while a master, how a slave to be. 
While /rom below he feigns authority. 

This soon our arrant pupil pertly guessed. 
And bettered the secret when posaessed ; 



^ 
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Besides, his wit instinctively divined 

Through aU the lore tutorial lack of mind, 

Finding each threadbare pedagogue and lean 

Fact-stuffed, — a mere memorial machine 

Trained to fulfil its doctrinary part 

By half a book-shelf tamely got by heart ; 

Till soon the russet man of rule became 

His scholar^s butt, a laughing-stock, a name ! — 

From thence — each pedant-precept set at naught — 

He, with the teacher, spumed the thing he taught. 

A nature thus averse to use the aid 
Of petty bookmen and their normal trade. 
And early instinct with — deceptive dower ! — 
A restless sense of intellectual power, 
Soon dared to lean on that internal force, < 

And, self-sufficient, trust each own resource. 
Truth from a personal well was fain to drink- 
Brief, — with precocious haste he'd learned to think ! 

How bUthet then than all dull Science taught 
To cull the luxurious garden of his thought, 
With earthy crudenesses and clayey things 
Immixing mind-life, lending Vision's wings. 
But> with the humbler toil, we bid adieu 
To realms of proof — demonstratably true : 
Adieu the Close, the Solid, the Exact, — 
The earnest spheres of scientific fact, — 
Nay, in our novel mind-pride we abjure 
The simple things our childhood held so sure ; 
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Of cradle-creed tlie social fictions wise, — 
Tame saws, near maxims, brave old fallacies : 
Faith, bias, principle, together go : 
When minds begin to think ^ they cease to know. 

Thus ran that golden sand, youth's earhest days, 
For him, the pride-spoilt, pampered child of praise, 
Who held it true — so oft 'twas said — that he 
Was bom a genius and a prodigy, 
And well, fine urchin ! — ^learned by specious art 
How idly to sustain that easy part. 

To dazzle, not to satisfy, his end. 
Thither his scenic efforts deftly tend. 
While quickness veiled the lack of studious moil, 
And flashed his wit, a catechetic foil. 
His with least pains to make a learned show ; 
Without acquiring to appear .to know. 
And to parade, external means concealed, 
The bright result as inwardly revealed. 

Featly he wrought out these inspired effects 
By secret studyings and bold neglects : 
Anon, some fevourite passage, got by rote. 
He'd " coached " with all the comments note by note 
Anon, ignoring what some trite phrase meant, 
He'd start some subtle, cognate argument, 

(1) "Thinking," property so called, — i.e. from premisses to conclusions, — 
as distinguished from the mental, or sentimental, process by which we 
construct a case in support of an assumption, or argue up to a foregone 
conclusion. 
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From the weak point attention lead away 
And 'scape the feared detection for the day : 
Or of a sentence would with logic keen 
Defend the nonsense that he'd made it meaiL 

Besides^ he aye affected to ignore 
The vnlgar facts of exoteric lore, — 
The letter of all knowledge, as, forsooth, 
Beneath the sphere of immaterial truth ; 
In practice acting thereupon so well 
That,— fine philologist — he ne'er could gpell; 
While the vain falsehood to a creed had grown. 
That what he knew not was not worth being known. 

But why such dull details of youth prolong,— 
The story old of educational wrong, — 
In murmurous monotones of measured soug'? 
'Tis by gradational stages to connect 
Cause with its moral offspring of Effect ; 
To trace each source to far result that led, 
Of devious Error find the fountain-head ; 
For, bear our manhood weeds or flowerets, still, 
'Twas youth contained the germs for good or ilL 
Subtle the chain, but one no effort rends. 
Which links our fraQ beginnings to our ends. 

Cradled in solitude ; alone of mind ; 
To home, the hot-bed, cautiously confined ; 
In flattery nurtured, bred up in conceit. 
Nor self with other selves allowed to mete, 
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Equal attritioii with his peers denied, 
Our hero waxed in intellectual pride, — 
Distant, self-conscious, independent, grand — 
A nature bom — so seemed it — ^to command. 
Alas ! the loftiest they who least can curb 
Such, power's high weaknesses and faults superb ; 
Yet in these Mlings lurk the germs at need 
Of thoughtfcd action and triumphal deed : 
And then it was our stripling felt the will 
At once, and power, a world-wide part to fill 
With youth and health of sinew, breast, and brain 
Quick to assert and stedfast to maintain. 
Precocious, self-strong, eager to employ 
The man's resolve within the agile boy. 
He yearned, he thirsted for the war of life, — 
The bustle, the excitement, and the strife ; 
And had he freelier been, — ^young froward one ! — 
Those were the days when he had said or done ; 
Those were the days when, had he burst the strings 
Of homely thraldom, he had influenced things. 

But, gently nurtured in the lap of ease, 
With flattery soothed, and lulled in luxuries, 
Him did a fate too prosperous deny 
A field of fame or end of energy. 
With the strong motive of ambitious greed 
Lacked, too, the nerving stimulus of need. 
Of fortune's sons was he, a double heir 
Of hours and acres, vaceoicy and care ! 
Eair portion his of nature's wealthfiil soil. 
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That done of privilege, but tmst of toil ; 

With — prouder title, birthright more sublime, — 

The lordship of the fallow fields of Time. 

• 

Thus, high o'er Emulation's wholesome sphere, 
And bracing Poverty, Fame's atmosphere, 
When, later, from the tutelary state 
Of home's weak guardianship emancipate, 
He loathed all action ; every earthly prize, 
Ungilt by Hope, seemed worthless in his eyes ; 
And for the world — a world he yet but dreamed — 
Its fickle word of little weight he weened — 
No 1 men's opinion, their awards, and them. 
He vainly deemed he could alike contemn. 

Thence, to the faintest effort lazy-loth, 
Enlapt in habits of supremest sloth, ; 

And inly folded in a quick content, 
He shunned each vulgar, every-day event. 
Scarce heeding, in the vagues of vision furled. 
The hard, cold outlines of the Object- World. 



For ever wandering in the Land that seems ; 
For ever dreaming o'er a dream of dreams, 
Nor caring saye to loll in listless mood 
Within the theatres of Solitude : 
Unloving aught which moved his brother-kind, 
He led a living Uselessness refined. 
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The workful mom brought him no qnick'ning care 
Nor present heed : his thought was otherwhere ; 
And all the noontide would he mope and drowse, 
Beneath an evening, stretched, of broad ancestral 

boughs ; 
As, luUed by lisping brook or rustling breeze, 
He took his daily rounds of dreamful ease : 
Or, by calm shores where whimpering wavelets pout, 
As burnt the westering day-fire redly out, 
Watching pale ships glide soft as over graves. 
He lay and listened to the lapping waves ! 

A mindful trance, wherein compilM he, — 
To dignify this lack of energy, — 
Of idle, sceptic, cynic, sensual saws, 
A soothing code of egoistic laws, — 
A creed of SeK in philosophic guise. 
With easeful cult of Idealities. 

(How many a system of astute device 
Was forged to shield the framer's favourite vice, 
And many a stoic doctrine, chiUy wise, 
Propound the want of passion to disguise !) 

He dreamt the Eeal from the Ideal springs, 
As Mind primaeval is the fount of things ; 
That " serious things " are trifles in disguise. 
And mental toys most actual to the wise. 
Virtue he held a crime, if 'gainst fruition. 
And Vice made Vice but by the prohibition ; 
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Eight, in his faith, an instinct of each breast ; 
Wrong, hmnan-natural Good by laws repressed ; 
And the fell root of all the ills that be, 
Demure Convention's pmde Hypocrisy ! 

All knowledge he contemn'd, becanse forsooth, 
Tis built of Facts, and Facts upbuild not Truth, 
And slighted Deed, as in its nature fraught 
With clogs material that entrammel Thought 
What might be known not worth the knowing seem'd, 
And what be done he not worth doing deem'd. 

A Code of Principles^ as thus compact 
He negatively carried into act ; 
Apart from social commune with his race. 
To dwell in Self as in an haunted place, 
listing to that th' oracular Instincts preach, — 
Nature's divine Interpreters in eacL 

But man's commingled nature may not be 
Thin-lined in lands of Ideality, 
Breathing pure Truth in fine abstraction there, 
And Beauty as encasing atmosphere. 
His gross alloy, the element of clay. 
Seeks Vision's /or»M in sensuous array ; 
Or, these unfound, will body forth in Art 
Warm hues of thought, fair statues of the heart. 

<1) Vid« "Synopsis of a Philosophical Creed," in Appendix. 
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And he, our dreamer, bore within, repressed, 
Large hoard of Love, the yield of brain and breast, 
Fancies, sole-nursed, a ready-garnered store 
To deck the thing he panted to adore. 
! he had lavished worlds of passionate thought 
To deck the Idol that his being sought : 
O ! he had hallowed all the ground It trod — 
His love, religion toward a present God ! 

But he had early mused in haunted place 
Instinct with model forms of by-gone gra^je,— 
First-born of vision,— mind's transseval race. 
There, in a region of ecstatic life, 
He'd dreamed 'mid dreaming marble genius-rife, 
Or lolled in thought in many a hushed recess 
Of canvass-land — alcoves of loveliness ! 
Loveliness such as, vivid and yet chaste, 
Illumes the senses, but corrects the taste ; 
So that, while flattered Fancy glows encharmed. 
Beauty's severe ideal's inly formed ; 
Till love, no more an instinct of the breast. 
Awaits the critic mind's aesthetic test, 
And sense itself is cold, if uncontent 
The judgment by artistic precedent. 

Thus to our old-youth'd Dilletante, when 
Launched amid Nature's galleries of men. 
Earth's walking portraits dwindled when contrast 
With the embodied dreamery of the past 
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Coped not the forms to which, his eyes were used 
With those whose soul was from toitkout suffused, 
When Genius, with creative frenzy fraught. 
Spreads the numb surface with the life of thought ; 
Nor did th* expressional play of present mind 
Supply th' eternal All one look combined ; 
And seemed in manner things of social clay, 
As stiff as statues of a winter day. 

But mental passion will not all be pent, 
The inner dumbnesses, debarred of vent : 
And feeling when expressed is haK erased. 
And uttered image is in part effaced : 
Thus, oft in warm embodiments of Art, 
He'd sought to outpour the pregnance of his heart. 

0, how his hand had struggled to pourtray 
A present theme in visional array !- 
But, ah ! — ^when beauty filleth most the sense. 
Is rapt imagination furthest hence. 
The Eeal may not borrow dreamy show. 
And Fact and Fancy meet not here below. 

Much, too, probationary toil there be 
In cults of plastic objectivity, 
A many demons Art's high threshold keep. 
And thankless sighs and dure apprenticeship. 
And he, our artist less the artistic craft, 
Ignored the chisel's use and rules of draught. 
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Besides, a temperament that shunned work 
Forbade the incipient task's nngratefiil irk. 

But he could shape and fashion for the tongue 
Words that like music to the mind's ear clung, 
Work in harmonious breath, and forth transfuse 
Phrase fraught with form and tinct, articulate hues — 
Ideal shapes of plastic language wrought — 
His pen the chisel of the statue, Thought ! 

Oft, in his loneness, half he'd felt a claim 
To such. Art's priesthood, and the " sacred name," 
Instinctive conscience, as of lineal right 
To a fine retina's abstract, other sight, — 
An inner view the things of thought to see — 
A mystic power of mental visionry. 
He felt the faculty ; his ear and eye 
Had hung on Nature in quick sympathy. 
His mind had walked apart with mighty men, 
Heroes of thought, the patriarchs of the pen, — 
That nibbed voice, which, toned as from afar. 
Talks to the imbom while we give ear, and are, — ^ 
Great hearts and brains in books embalmed to be 
An host for aye of inner company. 
There, in their corporate bindings ranged in reach 
An inmate old of mental presence each, — 
There, what they thought, felt, were^ — their finer selves, 
Looking their names down from their latticed shelves ! 

(1) " Je lis, done, je pense : je pense, done, je suis."— Des Cartes. 

C 
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Yes, he would rival these, he, too, belong 
To the transcendent fellowship of song : 
Yes, howbeit not for fame, or that which we 
Insanely nickname " immortality;" 
Yet for Art's sake, and for their glorious glow 
Who breathe transfigured what men hardly knpw, — 
He, too, would word out things ; he also say 
And leave a Thought-man's work — a work for aye ! 
Yes, he would ransack Nature's vivid hoard, 
Nor leave his depths of being unexplored ; 
He, too, would pour forth with a poet's zest 
Earth's fair phenomena from brain and breast, 
With an own stamp of Self not unimpressed. 

But who on fixed, immortal light can gaze, 
l^or feel Self's flickerings yield out-dazzled Kiys? — 
Who, who unroll the Mantuau's mighty line, 
Then with halt phrase fill in some mean design % — 
No, such great models, when they most incite 
To climb, deter us by their clear-cut height, 
Till Taste, o'er-keened by pure perfection's cult, 
Keproves th' essay and mocks the crude result, 
And Self, stern critic of severest creed, 
With inner cavil mars the mental deed. 



Owns, too, th' aspirer, if true poet he. 
The poignant giffc of sensibiUty, 
With all its shrinking tact, and fine dis^sts. 
And dread of vulgar praise, and nice mistrusts 
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In others lest no depths of self should be, 
Nor common love, nor life-large sympathy. 

In natures thus o'er-tempered and o'er-wrought, 
In act potential dies the unuttered thought, 
A high conceit, content with what it mighty 
Disdaining to submit to meaner wight, 
As unto eyes profane, the sacred things 
Of Beauty's cult, divine imaginings, 
Ever, — howbeit to mental faith most dear, — 
The endless objects of prosaic sneer. 
For trenchant minds, self-conscious, early learn, 
Plain men of work-day principles to spurn— 
The stolid platitudes of " common sense," 
With its deliberate unintelligence : 
Sooth, unto him but Httle more seemed they 
Than busy bulks of unidea'd clay ; 
Whose best of truth on light opinion based, 
Whose beauty a caprice of passing taste, 
And fine " Society," as it seems, does, says, 
A dull parade of flaunting surfaces. 
Nor loved he more the tribe of well-read fools, 
Bestuffed with precedent and critic rules, 
And aU. the normal nonsense of the Schools. 

And few the inner brotherhood be they 
To speed the effort on its truthward way, 
JFew, who can think with thought to praise or blame. 
Or e'er approve save some accepted name : 

c2 
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For Fate too oft denies shy, thoughtful meu, 
The genial fellowship of kindred ken, 
And hence it comes that they of abstract mind 
Avoid, ignore, and then contemn their kind. 

Thus, as his dreams were baseless from the want 
Of real strata, so was motive scant, 
For without human theme or end have we 
'Nov field nor spur to our activity, 
And artist lacks the very food of fame 
To whom alike his fellows' praise or blame. 

It was not oii€j but something of all these 
Causes that merged our poet in mute ease, 
And, from some modest fame perchance debarred 
A silent songster and an harpless bard ; 
Till, when too late, he sighed he had not done, 
If but to prop his self-pride 'neath the sun. 

But 'mong the minds there be, content to store 
In Memory's cells large hoard of hidden lore, 
Deeply self-rapt, nor careful to impart 
Their long result of intellect and heart ; 
Oft slighting self as others — such there be, 
Wise souls so mute in haughty modesty, 
And — end of thought — the knowing that they know, 
How nothing less their everlasting " No ! " 
Seers to wiaeo, but silent to deny, 
Till with tlic Knowcr his deep unknowlodgc die. 
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Such was not he : a conscience of how vain 
The deepest yield of Time's eflfete domain, 
And sceptic computation of — ^the Naught 
Mankind hath gleaned from all the past of thought— 
Linked to a sense, aye-present, of hrief breath, — 
Th' unnerving nearness of the fact of Death, 
Checked aught of grave research or earnest quest 
Of finite Truth within his brain, and breast. — 
(Forgotten that a truth, self-worked-out, will 
Grow of our nature part, for good or ill) — 
Till abstract studyings he so futile deemed 
That more than ken contented Ignorance seemed, 
And mind itself a myth ; while that alone 
He held worth knowing which cannot be known. 

Thus as the Actual wanes, an empty show, 
Ideal objects into substance grow. 
Whenceforth of mundane things we little ween, 
Our eyes have vision but for the Unseen ! 

Towards that dim Unknown our searcher racked 
All — ^all to wring one supernatural fact. 
Earth to his questionings dumb, he asked the Creeds, 
Priests of the Unknowable, for proofs, for deeds. 
From Faith's fond grasp he would have wrenched tho 

keys, 
Not of the Heaven, but its mysteries; 
Not of the spiritual secrets, but of these, 
The orbed enigmas that around us swim 
In clearness fathomless, so lustrous-dim, 
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And this, dark orb of our inteUigence, 

So unperceived because so near the sense — 



— In vain! — ^they said, "his blindness was of pride ; 
" Save to the faithful such things Faith denied.** 
Till, mad with curious frenzy, he inclined 
His nature to renounce, — ^his God-giv*n mind, 
And his weak conscience to the keeping trust 
Of modem Sainthood, idol'd fellow-dust. 
Yes, his to see where human intellect ends. 
And his the pride that's proudest when it bends, 
As loftiest mind its proper ignorance owns, 
And, to itself superior. Self dethrones. 

But a Communion, should it be self-brave 
To assert a sole omnipotence to save ; 
Full of Divine commission, one to dare 
Accept of souls the strong, eternal care, — 
A faith uncramp'd by Keason's cold research — 
The full, deep system of th' Unerring Church ! 
In such unvarying teaching be it his, 
Lapt in a lowly intellectual peace, 
To find the inner Eest — a spirit-home, 
There, in the earth-wound arms of mother-breasted 
Home ! 



Perfect in practice as in scheme sublime. 
The pure Ecclesia of the early time, 
0, had She, faithful to Her high design, — 
Internal earnest of a source Divine, — 
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Upriglit Herself, a type of moral worth, 
Eebuked the ages like Her God on earth, 
Then had her empire been beneath the sun 
As Space and Time are, wide, as Truth is. One, 
And Man in that sure path united trod 
Of mutual duty 'neath a common Grod. 

Strange that a scheme, thus humanly Divine, 
Of ethic worth should lack the patent sign. 
And the long story of Her deeds should be 
Ambitional strife, one tale of Tyranny, 
And Pride and Lust and practic Falsehood, blent 
With Superstition's veiling element ; 
A venal Kitual, potent to replace 
The gift of virtue by the sale of grace ; 
Adept her priests to snare in logic woof 
And prop the dogma by dishonest proof — 
Truth where it fits, where not, sophistic lies 
Upholding canonized hypocrisies ; 
To warp the conscience, crush man's moral sense. 
With viewless links to chain th' Intelligence, 
Enslave the air-free, immaterial Mind, 
And, through his ruler Thought, to rule Mankind. 

But man's ideal nature may not be 
False to its Source or to its destiny : 
With a fine sense of birth omniscient fraught, 
It knows its lineage from the Thought of thought, 
As, tracing Nature's mind, we learn to own 
Therein analogous purpose to our own — 
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(Scheme in the deed — Will through its matter-shade) 
And feel like power of Canse ourselves pervade, — 
In the Mind-maker's mental image made ! 

'No, God-bom Eeason may not aU resign, 
Thus self-revealed, such heritage Divine, 
Sur-natural birthright to be held in trust 
To rule, direct — ^perchance to save — our dust 
Noy Fact may not subserve synthetic Show, 
J^or what we think give place to what we know ; 
And, though it make a pious hope, or mar, 
The thing we would must yield to that we are. 

Hence came Communia, cunning to combine 
Human opinion with fact Divine, 
By private "light" to read what Gospel saith, 
And personal judgment make the rule of faith, 
Blending within their heterogeneous fold 
Truth which is one with Thought the manifold, 
Holding that minds may canvass, prove, refute 
And reassert a thesis absolute ; 
With this new trait of dialectic fight 
That all may differ, and yet all be right. 

But at the root of such a system lay 
The germs of self-dissentience — of decay, 
Of spiritual Anarchy the subtle seeds, 
And Latitude that broad division breeds. 
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The CliuTcli of Eeason, decomposed and rent 
By its own prime inherent element, 
Broke into fragments of a thousand dyes, 
And tissued tenets and quaint heresies. 
Some from vague premisses drew close results ; 
From specious data some insensate cults. 
Those to successional grace hy stealth^ aspire, — 
Old Inspiration's filched Promethean fire, — 
On workday sense in wonder-lore lean these 
And hyper-physic personal miracles ; 
While all retain the Mysteries — ^in the way 
Each understands the Mystery away. 

Our Proletarian oft with troubled eye 
BLad viewed sad scenes of hostile piety, 
Heard,— from aloof serene,— the carping jar 
Of sectual combat and doctrinal war, 
And marked of various Error the abyss, 
The giddy whirl of rival theories, — 
Vortex of seething Prejudice, that reeks 
With the small hates of theosophic cliques, — 
An unit each whom no large love connects — 
The Pandsemonium of polemic sects ! 

Vain, 'mid the uproar, our vague Tlieist's quest 
Of the true Church he sought with earnest zest : 



(1) Allusive to the claim of the High Chnrch Clergy in England to 
" ApostoUcal Succession," based, as such claim is, upon the fact that the 
dissentient Bishops at the Reformation pretended to retain the virtue of 
grace which they had received as members of another communion. 
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Vain, *mid the maze of doctrine to select 
Integral scheme or consentaneous sect, 
For among " Legion" scarce he found a creed 
In whose main tenets were two souls agreed. 

Hence was it he, — ^too weak of heart or mind, 
Of love or lore, to frame a faith, or find, — ^ 
'Nov more from Church conventional to learn 
Of the World-Secret than from things externe. 
Was fain to trace to psychologic springs 
Deep in his spirit's self the Cause of things, 
By medial mind's analogies and know 
What in the Idea lends the Object show. 

A seeker, thence, he lived but to dissect 
His intellectual conscience, to detect, — 
Baring the rootlets of his inmost " Me," 
In Introspection's fine anatomy,— 
The subtle point where soul and substance link, 
And the Force which knows behind the works which 
think. 

But eye paints not itself : mind may not scan 
The parent purpose of its proper plan, 
Not searchings trace the trembling cords that knit 
The sleepless life-works and the willing wit ; 
How, then, the Keason, whence our reason springs, — 
The Soul that moves the corporate maze of things 1 



(1) His latest confession of belief is reported to have been : **Je meurs 
dans lafoide mon sUcle." — Ed. 
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Vain Psycliosophist ! him availed not 
Such bold brain-clamberings : in vain he sought 
Those misty heights of transcendental Thought, 
For there but pedant words discovered he 
And his dim walls of Personality ; 
With — poor phenomena — ^trifles little wise, — 
Its egoistic idiosyncrasies. 
Of all which quest the ritual result 
A morbid code of sensuous Self-cult. 
Thus of his old creed little he'd abjured, 
Therein by proof and premiss more assured ; 
Till he, the medium, seemed a causal end ; 
And 'fore himself himself he'd taught to bend, — 
Mad Autotheist of th' esoteric school 
Whom pious study made a faithless fool. 



Such their unvision whose the power to see 
Aught abstract full, in its integrity. 
Whose mental eye in juxta-presence brings 
Conflicting shows of many-sided things, 
And marks how each is modified, yblent 
With strange alloy, some alien element ; 
What dross of Self in every virtue is ; 
How much that's vicious in the verities ; 
Nor blindly that ignores a living pith 
Of moral worth in many a mummied myth. 

But neutral natures, as thus keened of eye, 
The false in every axiom to descry, 
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See with themselves how systems disagree, 

O'erprone to dwell on the discrepancy ; 

Cool, captious, vain, and just enough acute 

To find that all things do themselves refute. 

Yet not to see that out of Wrong comes Eight, 

Order from Chaos, out of Darkness, Light, — 

That Halfuess hath completing opposite ; 

Till, circumspicient, they had widely found 

The moral, as the physic, world is round. 

And, blind to what pervades and blends the whole, 

Of counter-semblance the conciliant Soul — 

(Heart-ken that's found a Law beyond the laws, 

And solved the world's enigma in its Cause) — 

Such, — ^balanced judgments, ever on the weigh. 

Whom featheriest evidence is wont to sway, — 

Nicely fine-poised opinional pendula ! — 

Given by some abstract rule to aU things try. 

Yet bold fast nothing in their levity. 

As seems each fact that most they thought they knew 

Opposed by something that seems no less true, 

And all so relative apparently. 

That this and that but differ in degree, — 

Are fain deny the positive, and deem 

That nothing is but as it seems to seem ; 

These, lacking principle and moral sense. 

Succumb to Doubt, that second Ignorance ; 

Till, groping blindly through a mental haze, 

Miraged with Theory, — dialectic maze, — 

They doubt and doubt, until they doubt about 

Th* existence' self of the now doubtful doubt. 
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* 



These certain phases of an errant mind 
Through devious subtleties that sought to find 
Truth allwhere save in action, and Truth's beauty 
Save where it is, — in practices of Duty. 
For that which is is concrete, and in vain 
Woo'd amid cold abstractions of the brain. 
As form on substance so with truth that aye 
The living Eeal loveth to overlay, 
Without the vivid media vainly sought, 
Immixed with things 'tis rather found than thought, 
Veiled to philosophy, howbeit genius-rife, 
And problem less of logic than of life. 

Nay, with the true and beautiful, t/iei/ lose 
Girt action's zest so undered with repose. 
Who, peaked on fancied altitudes of mind. 
Disdain the rough attrition of their kind. 
Ah, well I ween, he waxeth woeful elf 
Who owns no orb without the world of self; 
Whom outer things no living motive lend, — 
A fount of action less the ocean-end ! — 
All men, but most the gifted ones that glow 
With lust to do or noble rage to know : 
In such, the fierier energies impent, 
In numbness stagnate in ia fierce content, — 
A mood oft masked 'neath supercilious air, 
And smooth as Fashion's frivolous despair. 
Hapless high soul for self alone who'd be — 
Genius ambitionless is proud ennui ! 
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And he, our dreamwriglit, he, too, yearned to hue, 
To shape the Eeal and adapt the True, 
For, with the God-bom power, there deeply lies 
Instinctive impulse towards its exercise. 
And, though but for the task's own sake, would he 
'Mid men, the workers, hireless workman be. 
But a slow, critic, and negational bent. 
And daiuty reticence of temperament^ — 
A moral phlegm, forbade, or, it might be 
Some function's physical disquality, — 
A vice of pulse, that hindered to fulfill 
The sterner dictates of the deed-waid Will. 

How oft, too, frail-built, of o'er-subtiled clay 
The carnal temples of the ideal ray — 
Physiques too fine-touched, of too morbid tact 
To cope with things or strive in earnest act ; 
Wherein th' ambitious flame or pent expires. 
Or the slow action of the iutemal fires 
Outbums their crucible with a fevered sense 
At once of noble means and listless impotence. 

Thus with my fjEuicy's mental- personed theme, 
In deed so faint, so strenuous in the dream. 
In whom each fine enthusiasm, repressed 
Struck inwards, preying upon brain and breast ; 
Where varying principles in conflict rent. 
Like demons twain, their mortal tenement. 
A human house that inmates dire divide. 
Hell-home of Indolence and goading Pride, 
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A being with, two counter-souls imbued 
Wherein there raged a life-long inner feud, 
Two selves asserting mastery — unblest 
Alike with sloth's content or toil's internal rest. 

As thus self-neutralized, an inner blight. 
Marring each impulse by its opposite, 
His fEict of self, the difference of his clay, 
By its own elements explained away, 
All fruitful action blast in will-less strife, 
He'd made a desert of the sands of life. 

A prey to dull unrest, his pulses caught, 
At length, this fevered lethargy of thought. 
The sheath was worn, although it but confined 
An useless edge of over-tempered mind. 
Dream-used he sank by yearnings pent consumed, * 
Dungeoned in quick inaction, seK-entombed ; 
And thus, ere young, he'd lived a life away — 
The very down upon his cheeks grew, grey ! 

Of heart too clear to warm life's common things, 
Or gild save abstract, vague imaginings ; 
Of mind o'er subtle, over-bold of bent 
To dwell in themes of concrete thought content. 
'Twas thus that, all too fine of breast and brain 
Too broad of attribute, he lived in vain ; 
Beheld his dream of days dissolve in air, 
Without a hope, a memory, or a care ; 
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T was th-iis that, for the world-fray all unsteeled, 

He recked not for the fading battle-field; 

And him did early Fate in pity choose, 

For to him was " Death's pale flag*'^ a flag of truce. 

So into Nothingness a Nothing sank, 
And left the label of his grave a blank ; 
The very word that erst described his clay, 
Eased &om the tablets of the mindfal day, 
And darkness covereth^ his name for aye.^ 



Rest to thee, mother, in thy great despair, 
Reft of thy life of life, thy joyful care ; 
Quenched is the sunshine of thy Future's fate, 
Snapt is the staff that propped thine age's weigh 
Thine death in life, thy rest of days a dream — 
What is the mind without its present theme 1 
What is the eyelight, that it shows not him ? 
The body's use, the widowed senses what. 
In that they can but vision w^hat is not 1 

Thine omen-instincts played the false the while 
They read high zenith in that dawning smile. 
Saw a long life-day work of earnest deed. 
At age's evening crowned with glorious meed, 

(1) Romeo and Juliet, Act v. Sc. 3. 

(2) ** His name shall be covered with darkness."— Ecclesiastes vi. 4. 

(3 Tlie following words were, according to his request, duly engraved 
ujwn his cinerary urn — its only inscription :— 

"NUL RENOM; NUL NOM." 
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And rashly trusted to Time's treacherous tide 
The fragile ark of all thy love and pride. 
Wreckt is that life-hark freighted with thine heart — 
Wreckt in the world-calm spite thine anxious art ! 
It could not all thy tenderest watchings save, 
'Not cfiffe nor prayer from it destruction stave — 
Yond' little cradle was — how near the grave ! 

Alack ! 'twas Love that did the work of Hate, 
Affection hlindly shaped his failure's fate. 
A victim of pernicious caution he, 
'Twas coward fondness marred his destiny. 



But she, that mother-one of widowed heart, 
How acts she on life's solitary part 1 
Lone with the past, ahandoned in her age. 
The world to her a dim deserted stage. 
She is, a moving monument of woe,' 
Too lately wise, and would, yet cannot, go. 
Her hollow breast tear-marhled to encase, 
Like funeral vase in some sepulchral place, 
The sealed heart no after-feeling opes. 
Where coldly urn the ashes of her hopes. 



RHYTHMICAL ETCHINGS OF- CHAEACTEK. 



No. III. 
THOMAS TRITE, ESQUIRE. 



Sophocles, Jjaa;, line 55:i. 



I 



Accept the vision of a Fact !- 
A physique, clumsily compact, 
Yet brusquely angular in act; 
A burly figure, stunt and short, 
But quick, and of unquiet port. 
Depict, moreover, in the place 
Of that which passeth for a face, 
A tract of visage, flatly fuU, 
Pierced for two little eyes and dull; 
Shallow, leaden orbs be they, 
Visual wells of stagnant grey ; 
A mouth, up-pursed as though to hoard 
The wealth of many a brilliant "word," 
But never chimed or gleamed from it 
Th' electric coinage of the Wit. 
Conceive, in fine, a gristly mound 
Or "nose," bepugged and briefly round; 

d2 
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And, where is wont to hang a brow, 
A parchment brain-box, pincht and low, 
Whose lid a thatch of sleekest hair, 
Meek niignons of the brushy care, 
So homely, so harmonious-fond 
Those sister-strmgs of wiry blond 
That each, as in a groove, had lain 
Along the neatness of that brain — 
All save one, arched, prismatic "feather," 
Capillary Iris of dry weather ! 

Not mch a surface unperturbed 
Though chafe Emotion, habit-curbed, — 
The poHshed horn of manner, thick, 
Use-grown round Sensitiveness* quick, 
The quiet of conventional nerve 
Skilled in the parries of Reserve, 
And Truth's " parade," — most subtle screen ! — 
The Art of Nature in the mien ! 

It was the social lack of these 
Accomplished veils, the woof of Ease, 
That gave the bluntest eye to scan 
The inner, through the outer, man, 
Where seethed, instead of such repose, 
A vulgar nature's little throes, 
And instincts likest to their mould 
Of conscious clay, so fitly souled 
That verily were those to this 
As concave unto convex is, 
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Both. 80 bustling, both so dense, 

So lost in restless impotence — 

A futile buzziness of mind, 

In little, ponderous limbs confined! 

Such was the wight, mine heroet, hight 

In inken baptism, Thomas Trite. 

Thus much in photographic phrase 
For Trite, his presence, bearing, traits ; 
A nicer pencil's now th* essay 
His mental person to portray. 
And of a Character present 
Each intellectual lineament. 
As innate or the made result 
Of warping, educational cult. 

Whether our hero at his birth 
Had fashioned been of duller earth; 
If fbwer sparks of heavenly ray 
Were kneaded with his nascent clay; 
Or whether taught to be a fool 
By after discipline and rule. 
Whether a genius by creation. 
And then a dunce by education, 
Is silence; but, at least in part. 
He was the natural of Art, 
The victim of a patent plan 
Of turning out a model Man. 

"Nature must ever be resisted," — 
Herein the principle consisted ; 
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The practice^ yigilant firostration 
Of each instinctive inclination, — 
A scheme of negative infliction, 
A steady code of contradiction. 

Soon did th' infantine problem feel 
The bonds of theoretic zeal. 
Forbade to blunt his tongue in talking, 
Xor let to waste his strength in walking, 
Our human colt, kept well together 
By the maternal apron-tether — 
His very milky, first nutrition 
Acidulate with prohibition — 
Strait-waistcoated in Love's embrace. 
Saw, forged in frowns, AfiFection's face. 
As thus, with flattery underfed, 
Thus overbroken, overbred, 
Twas scarcely strange, methinks, that he 
Lost Nature's type, Identity. 
His manful will was from him wrenched, 
Self s proper pride within him quenched ; 
Frt)m ripening life the bloom was brushed, 
The rose-feel of the heart was crushed; 
And Childhood's golden wine, undrunk, 
Drily in its chalice shrunk. 

"Yet, strange! the boy did not inherit 
"His bustling little father's spirit. 
"What if to school the youth were sent, — 
"A manly school*?" — to school he went. 
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No public grove of Learning — ^his 

To people Grammar's privacies, 

But awful Pudor guards the shade 

Where limps that venerable maid, 

Enscreened in birchen hedge-row trim, 

Palladian Prudence* sister prim I 

Suflfice it that our hero there 

Was watched and "grounded" with all care, 

That there he everything was taught, 

Save one, the faculty of Thought. 

Too thick was knowledge sown to grow, 

For schoolboy must not think but know. 

Scholastic learning is a race 

From tense to tense, from case to case. 

Along the trite road to be wise 

Which broken facts (M)acadamize. 

" On ! Emulation spurs thee, Mind ! 

"On! Memory, tarry not behind!" 

Woe unto youngster — hapless he ! — 

Addict to gentle reverie : 

Woe unto urchin given to steal 

The sunny, dear half-hour — to feel ! . 

Yet wotteth he that ambled hath 

By Pegasean bridle-path, 

Or lolled where Lethe, sedged with flowers, 

Meandereth 'mid heavy bowers, — 

He that through all Dreamland hies, 

Sportsman of Fancy's butterflies, — 

A lore the empty hour imparts : 

'Tis Idlesse educateth Hearts. 
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Thus, barred from intellectual play, 
Thus Mind, the function tasked away. 
One mom our scholiast quitted school 
With much ungeneralized rule, 
Of Facts a hrainful, undigest 
By the warm alchemy of the breast, 
That fusing-power which makes our own 
What we have felt^ as well as hiown. 
In every Science his to spell, 
Not well enough, or taught too well; 
Of every subject he'd by heart 
Each barren unessential part; 
Versed in those dialectic germs 
Of sense or nonsense, "simple terms," 
Dates of the fights which gravestone story, 
Red finger-posts of memory ! 
With verbal pedigrees, Greek roots, 
For him uncrowned with knowledge-fruits, 
And " quantities " that — sooth ! — might be 
Poems — ^but for their quality. 

In Mathematics, his to wrangle; 
But never yet could disentangle 
One principle from line or angle 
This little Euclid less the wings, 
Unplumed in Truth's imaginings ! 

Yet had he business habits learned 
In humbler sphere that might have earned, 
With duU, mechanic, six-day pains, 
A modicum of needful gains; 
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But he was scion of a sire 

Whom wealth had, from a city squire, 

Promoted, not against his will, 

To wear brief tinsel, and to fill — 

Plebeian throne ! — the civic chair — 

First of the vulgar, a Lord Mayor, 

On whom a vagrant king conferred 

His dubious rank — the squire was spurred ! 

At length, — life's plates of turtle told, — 
He died, the Funds his son consoled. 
Whose then an heritage of pelf, 
The steerage of the life-yacht. Self, 
The social shackle-file of treasure 
Giving th' uncabled keel to Leisure; 
And his to tediously invent 
How life was to be hourly spent. 

Ah ! little, men the workers, guess 
The mitid exact by idleness; 
And how is mtling scantly blest 
When life hath lost its novel zest; 
Or giddy wordling, one who measures 
Time by toil-transacted pleasures, 
As though, 'tween Park and play and ball, 
Existence were an interval; 
Or he to whom the day seems lent 
To make each trite need an event, 
As did our worthy, trained to be 
The slave of Punctuality. 
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For notliiiigs, lest he be too late, 
Was his soul's dial graduate — 
The carrier of a minute measure 
Into the flowery fields of Leisure. 
The periods when he ate and slept 
Like anniversaries were kept^ 
As day were but a rul^d page 
In the ledger of the age, 
And night a murky blot of Time 
Which not to slumber through were crime ; 
As though the habits of the sky 
Taught <mrs no like variety; 
As in the tablets of the ray 
No texts to dream from open lay; 
As though the Night's black breath did hold 
No airy syllable of gold, 
And not a note of lustre hung 
On echoing Darkness' vivid tongue, 
So mute, or all insanely bright, 
The heavens, articulate in light ! — 
As though the far worlds nothing meant 
Of mutual love and wonderment, 
And no Cath61ic converse were 
Betwixt God's Nations of the Air ! 



Yet such there be to listening eye 
Within the sweet, awe-whispering sky- 
To listening eye, that hears above 
Harmonious homilies of love, 
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Music but by watching won; 
Wisdom silent in the sun! 



He slept: and yet no airy mirror 
Of ghostly beauty, formless terror 
0*er-domed the haunted halls of rest, 
Empty of ideal guest ; 
For there did Eeason vigil keep, 
Wakeful to the act of sleep, 
And thence would coldly exorcise 
All save foregone realities, 
EVn Truths which visit but in dream, 
Too subtle to do more than seem. 

Ears where never an accent rung 
Lisped from Silence* tiugling tongue, 
Undwelling eyes that never sought 
Within the air thin forms of thought, 
That never fondly aught could frame 
For which Experience hath no name ; 
Senses such how coarse to cull 
That bloom of Truth, the Beautiful ! 

N^or more than Nature can, can art 
To find the joy-quick of such heart ; 
Not that which makes the Christian own 
A heathen soul bequeathed in stone, — 
Transmigrate in a race sublime, 
The marble people of aU time ! 
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Nor that which shaped and fixed the beaui.N 
Of young Eeligion's gorgeous dreams, 
And heaven's own royalty, feith-bowed, 
Transfigured on the canvas cloud. 
How veiled then from such lay ken 
The mysteries of the poet*s pen ! 

Ne*er to our hero's memory clung 
The music of that nibbed tongue, — 
The inner burden of a line 
Under-toned with meanings fine. 
Vibrant, beneath the patent sense. 
With fibrous, far significance. 
Half thought, half sound — of scarce defined 
Import upon the ear of mind; 
As voice had loosed the silent spells 
Held in those haunted syllables; 
ISTerve-notes like those the air-harp sighs, 
Octaved with heart-analogies : 
Like echoes of a by-gone strain, 
In luten shell long-dormant lain. 
Wherewith the strings were wont to thrill 
Swept by a sweet, forgotten quill — 
The witchery of those lettered chords. 
Harmonious wonder-work of words ! 

To Trite, Expression did but bring 
Th' imperfect presence of a thing, 
His sense of probity so high 
Ehetoric figure seemed a lie. 
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And the lowest, humblest action fraught 
With deeper interest than the loftiest thought. 

Trite knew the Eeal, but Trite's view 
Grasped not the beauty of the True : 
His vision lacked the lucid scope 
And insight for the vaulting hope. 
He saw all art as doth a fly, 
Scanning it with piecemeal eye, 
His microscopic mental lens 
Dwarfing Nature's things and men's; 
While by his own ideal size, — 
A normal standard, — all he tries, 
Procrustes of the Great and Wise ! 

Such his resources, or their want, 
In all self-charms to Self thus scant, 
*Twas scarcely strange that he eschewed,- 
Eeft of the faculty and mood, — 
His mental desert, Solitu ie : 
What wonder that he sought to flee 
His proper, dull Identity, 
Seeing to be alone vrith whom 
That Solitude's insipid doom, 
Nor, thus self-ostracized, that he 
Took refuge in Society? 

The functions of his office there 
A tame attendance on **the Fair," 
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And this without partictUarUy — 
Theirs was contempt's familiarity. 
Thus, at the ball, 'twas his to call 
The carriage, and arrange the shawl; 
And ever "disengaged" to he, 
An useful, shadowy vis-a-vis; 
Dumb-witness, too, of conversation. 
Unconscious pander to flirtation. 

This in his youth; but^ older grown, 
'Twas at the tea-party he shone; — 
"Tea-fights" whereat fair Saintes assist, 
While jewelled Elders hate at whist, — 
Seasoned by Evangelic Blues 
With critiques, scandal, doctrine, news. 

There, had he learned to silent sit, 
He might have earned the name of "Wit;" 
For, 'though too dull the talk to sound, 
He'd caught the look of the profound. 
As puddles in supreme commotion 
Ape the stillness of the Ocean. 

There is a pause, all ears and eyes, 
To glean the follies and be wise ; 
And one high Indolence oft brings. 
Contemning little utterings : 
His rdle it was to stiffly stalk 
Upon the props of stilted talk. 
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]N^either tlie Muses nor the Graces 
Apparent in his parlous paces. 
For aye propounding musty saws, 
Aye logically armed with straws, 
'Tia his, despite of all assent, 
To strongly put the evident, 
So ever tamely right you long 
For some suggestion boldly wrong. 

On subtlest themes would Trite intrude 
Some stale, sententious platitude, 
Rewording whatsoe'er one say 
And rounding all the point away; 
Or, when a listener made to be. 
Embodied interruption he,— 
An human stop in conversation, 
A finican interrogation, — 
Incarnate "why?" and "when?" and 

"whether?" 
A "?" bound up in living leather! 

Nor was his bearing made to please*^ 
More than that blatant tongue of his, > 
Ungift with sparkling silences. J 

His every act and gesture lacked 
The smoothnesses of Ease and Tact. 
A very dryness seemed to parch 
His manners up with social starch. 
The hinges of the man would toil 
And grate for want of moral oil — 
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A work of homan cranks and screws, 

An engine less an engine's thews, 

Watch-works ever on the strain, 

Ever over-wound amain. 

Ever ticking, but in vain! — 

A double-pronged, plumeless thing, 

Fluttering aye for want of wing. 

But, Header, deem not I describe 
The badges of a harmless tribe. 
A few dark touches must I give 
Their pictured representative. 

Though toothless for satiric bite, 
He nursed a silent smouldering spite, 
A kind of snarling, envious hate 
For all that towered, — th* acute, the great; 
Nor would his purse-strings oft untie 
At the low voice of Charity; 
At least the closeness of his thrift 
Laid vetoes on the silent gift; 
Yet gold-sparks from this heart of flint 
Anon would corruscate in print, — 
"'Twas worth the alms his name t' inscribe 
"EnroUed with Fashion's titled tribe!" 
For — be it known ! — a real Lord 
Most of God's creatures he adored; — 
The symbol his Eeligion set 
Up for all cult, a coronet I 
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'Twas thus that to his being's end, 
Too small for foes, he made no friend — 
Yes, in the wide world was there one 
With whom 'twere not to be alone, 
A personal companion. 

Of such a Pylades, perchance, 
Would'st, Eeader, note the countenance? — 
Its was an ever-changing face, 
Mirror of Time's recurring traits. 
On whose rotund, enamelled page 
Is registered the solax age. 
From when the orient Hours were new. 
Nor yet were "Day" baptized, in dew, 
To when its questioned chimes repeat 
The sleepless Dian's silver feet. 

This featured page of quick contents 
Euled Thomas* life and its events, — 
One-meaninged, ledgerlike, exact, 
A face that ever looked a fact, 
Trite's living grammar of aU tenses, . 
Marking his thithers, theres, and thences ; 
Which one-paged Bible to revise 
Much daily idlesse occupies, 
A walk's fer object being to set 
Th' assertions of this silent pet. 
Till it had learned to never err, 
Punctilious, strict chronometer, — 

E 
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A very pocket-sun; in sooth 

More proud its master of whose truth 

Than of his gentle word was he, 

Or of his mind's veracity. 

Twas not alone those linklets cold,— 

A fettering liaison of gold : 

Identity of habit knit 

A finer bond 'twixt him and it : 

'Twas sense of likeness wove the chain 

That made an unit of them twain ; 

Th' endearing, sympathetic tie 

Of functional affinity. 

Like it did he seem daily wound 

To go his being's changeless round : 

All that he. knew he had been taught, 

His intellect from others' caught; 

In it man's cunning was confined, 

Instinct but with another's mind. 

Its breast, unconsciously rife 

With a brisk, mechanic life. 

Fine entrails bore of vivid steel. 

That trembled, beat, did all but feel, 

Dry pulsing back the fever-clicks 

Of its master's heart's hard tricks — 

So like in fabric to his own 

Tough sinew-springs and works of bone. 

His bosom's quick automaton ! 

Strange ! from an oracle thus near, 
Consulted oft for many a year. 
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In practice Thomas never caught 
The quiet lesson that it taught, — 
Pointing with solemn, wandlike hand^ 
Unto the glass's fertile sands. 

But Ae, too practical to waste 
A second, save in headlong haste, 
Something to do for ever sought, 
Too busy ever to do aught; 
Something to tell for aye essayed. 
But nothing told — so much he said ! 
Sooth ! such his life's impatiency, 
'Twas strange he e'er found time to die ! 

The veriest idlers are those 
Of Eestlessness, and not Eepose. 

Trite slow Eeform, reluctant, goods 
Along Opinion's turnpike roads; 
His, in the solemn march of mind, 
The anxio|(s pace that keeps behind! 
Still garbed in notions wont to gird 
Minds in the reign of G^oige the Third, 
He strutteth an embodied lameness 
In a sober suit of sameness. 
No wrestler he with social lies, 
Iconoclast of Prejudice, 
No wielder of satiric thong, 
In virtue's name,— a scourge of wrong : 
But calm in mortal, smooth assent, 
Demure, political content, 

E 2 
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His the old thought-track and the speed 
In tramioad of conventional creed, 
Narrow as are, in sooth, e'en they, - 
Th' exponent leaders of their day, 
With every hias deep imbued 
Of century and latitude — 
All save the man whose neutral gaze, 
Undimmed by passion's heated haze. 
Can view, from 'fore him retrocast. 
The present as the future's past 

The phantom of a trifle fades, 
A vivid Nothing seeks the shades; 
But, ere from thought new things erase 
My shadowy puppet's latest trace, 
viewer of the vision, fain 
Would I assuage thy pity's pain. 
Yes, in that giftless puppet know 
A marionette of mirth, not woe. 
Blest in a dull, unconscious way 
Undreaming aught beyond it— nay. 
Too blest could it have dived to see 
Life's surfaces' philosophy. 

But none may sound from Polly's shore 
The shallows of the deepest lore ; 
Nor may the superficial guess 
The depth of human shallowness : 
'Tis not the vain who know how wise 
The culture of the vanities* 
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In mediocrities to dwell 
"Was Trite's, Tmseeking to excel; 
His whole ambition liis life through 
What's thought and done and said, to think 

and say and do — 
He scarce could have aspired to less, 
And thus his life was one success; 
And millions live and think and do, 
Ay, and die, as he did, too; 
For, by this time, he will have died 
After a fashion "cut and dried" 
As that in which he did and said 
Ere Custom chalked him with the dead, 
Having, perchance, attamed fourscore 
As did those worthy wights before 
Whose loins this lineal "bore" begot, ^ 
To ripe and ripe, and rot and rot, > 
And, even ere absent, be forgot J 



2B«um watfcfl bu mx^ f}'m, 
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No. IV. 
MRS. 



AN ACCOMPLISHED PIETIST AND PROFESSED "BEAUTY." 



1. 

ARGUMENT. 

The mien and presence of onr sectarian Sainte— Her addiction to the light 
Arts, — ^hynms, verses, and water-colours, parental and uxorious sympa- 
thies being denied her. 



Dissent's Madonna, loYr-browed woman-child, 
Clad in the simple wildness of loose hair. 
And an half-girlish, half-inspired air. 

As if by holy reverie beguiled — 

Frowning, anon, because she'd lately smiled ; 
While shrink those fitful eyes, too faint to bear 
Of her live thoughts th' unutterable glare — 

Prophetic-mannered, — confidently wild ! 
So looked a sucking-mother of the Muse, 

Her cares to mental "little ones" confined. 
Accomplished parent of chords, rhymes, and hues. 

Begotten in no wedlock of like mind ; 
For of them twain, that hymeneal whole. 
Her lord the body was, and she the soul. 
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2. 



ARGUMENT. 



Pietism, a graceful cloak for artistic aspiration. The Ideal, however, as 
necessarily the fabric of the Real, though it elevates human things, 
debases the superhuman. 



Now Soul, the yeamer, hatli her handmaids twain, — 
faith, whose pure instincts point, like heavenward 

flame. 
In humble vagueness to the whence she came ; 

And Art, whose sensuous, fond creations feign 

Worlds all unmarr'd by ugliness and pain ; 
Cults of the viewless Beautiful, that claim 
The mystic sanction of Eeligion's name, 

And hail as Heaven bright buildings of the brain ! 
Alas ! from Earth is cuUed the Heaven of Art ; 

Of self we carve the image of the God ; 
And rear,— fond falsenesses of cunning heart,— 

The human Idol on the tranced sod. 
For such our Sainte true earth, true Church resigned, 
And knelt in dreamland to her proper Mind 1 
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3. 



ABGUMENT. 
Angel-CQlt of Evangelism— Beligkms Uaitoiu, 

But Vision's realms must next be fitly soul'd ; — 
lABJi finds his angels or will angels make — 
And how was she her hero-thirst to slake ) 

Saints were too high, the Fathers were too old ; 

And so, for something nearer and less cold, 
Where'er she went, her fervours to partake, 
She'd canonize the Curate, for " love's sake," — 

Some ram demure of th' Evangelic fold ! — 
It needed but that this sleek idol-elf, 

This starchen statue should be patriarch-se^ed, 
Yet young in holy vigour as herself — 

Then ! then, what spiritual flirtings o'er a text ! 
What warm communion of soul, lips, and eyes : 
Heaven hath no. Hymen ^ — they v^ere in the skies ! 

(1) " Neither marrying nor giving in marriage.**— Gospel. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Seeketh sentimental canonil»tion— Enlisteth the personal with the spirituel 
in the cause of edification— Is recognised an infallible interpreter of 
Writ 



Nor her^s Hhe sphere to sexual sway confined, 
Fulfilling Beauty^s mission 'mongst the men ; 
She'd make even rivals converts to her ken, 

And dwell, henceforth, a sainted Wit, enshrined, 

In the soft niche of muliehral mind. 
But how achieve her starry wreath ? — the pen ?-^ 
Cheap tracts 1 — ah, no : — her eyes had beamed not 
then 

Their blue conviction on the Heaven-blind ! 
The pulpit's socket to her "lights" denied, 

Of souls elect she formed a " coterie," 
To sift the doctrines ; where would she preside, — 

Prayer-meeting Mdhomet of mystery, 
Without rule right, profound without research. 
Her Pope vain Keason, wild Conceit her Church ! 
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5. 



ARGUMENT. 



The ugliness of her creed relieved by sacerdotal garments of Parisian mode. 
—Dissolving view of our pacific, Protestant Jeanne d'Arc, as an Amazon 
of the Church Militia, pedestalled in proper pose: Resolution thereof 
into kindred element 



Her creed was buckram, but her sylpbisb waist, 
The fair realities, that faith enhance. 
Were framed in Quakeress-bodice fresh from France, 

Elastic-tightly, as her morals, laced. 

Behold her thus, on social tripod placed, 
Talking Divinity with earthliest glance. 
Her senses steeped in Languor's dubious trance, — 

A Christian sibyl in aesthetic taste ! 
But now, 0, siren-vision of my verse. 

Who once incited me to sin and pray, 
(Herself, methought, to neither quite averse) 

Farewell ! — ^for lo ! into the far-away, 
Lapt in an atmosphere of typic hue 
To rose-heat flushed, she fades, — Celestial Blue ! 



^ 



EHYTHMICAL ETCHINQS OF CHARACTER 



No. V. 
THE HON. MRS. LETITIA DASH. 



it 



Species virtutibus similes." 



Elle plaisait par ce qu'elle n'avait pas." 

Beiuxger. 



Conceive a curly cloud of flax : 
Beneath, a featured work of wax; 
Features imagine such as are 
Clear-chisell*d, round, and regular. 
Their fixed, emotionless expression 
A primly simpering self-possession : 
Paint the eyes blue ; shape teeth of pearl ; 
Lips like — enough ! — th' identic girl ! 
Her "figure" I forget; but her's 
Was not her's, but her milliner's : 
So let's, my Muse, forbear to praise ""^ 
Or blame the crinoline and stays 
Which are the figure now-a-days, 
Letting our readers' various taste 
Correctly deem a corslet lac'd 
And dream a bustel duly placed. 
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Such, always well-dressed, almost pretty, 
Was little fashionable Letty. 

Of all she owed to education 
I next propose a brief narration : 
The early inmate of a very 
Select, and first-rate seminary. 
Her youth, of course, was wholly spent 
In studies of accomplishment ; 
Um-rugs to work, with rainbow fringes, 
Moth-winged Hymen's dazzling springes; 
To weave for prayer-chairs mounted Turks 
Or Giaours in various worsted-works-; 
Some French to lisp, like that bright bird 
That iterates a sound it's heard : 
She paints! — or why yon oblong hues, 
That rose-wood box too nice for use? 
And her's in song to shrilly shine, — 
A wielder of the voice divine ! 
By exercise her every lung 
Above all "concert-pitch" bestrung, 
To " H " in aU. in compass screwed, 
Harmonious were if understood.^ 

But, malgre that sublime "soprano," 
Her forte^ they say, is the piano. 
Ah! from her earliest years how much 
Existence went to form that " touch 1 " 

(1) "All discord's hannony not understood." — 1V>pk. 
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CooTses of digital gymnastics, 
In manacles, hight " chiroplastics," 
Pursued with martyr-resolution, 
Toil-foTged that lightning execution. 

I 

■ 

The Difficult has dared to climb 
Th* acoustic throne of the Sublime, 
And hands of mere harmonious haste ^ 
Would faint supplant the thoughtful tastei, 
Whose strains it moved the heart to hear. 
With miracles that drown the ear. 



Designed to dazzle, not to please, 

List to the thunder of the keys. 

That with a storm of crotchets stuns 

Like angry gamuts played on guns — 

How sweet th' auricular contusion 

Born of the wiry confusion ! 

How mental are the mixed vibrations ! 

How soothen all the soul's sensations ! 

For this the dear half-day she bent 

Above ihee^ patient instrument; 

For thisy insatiate still, she plies 

Thy range of sleepless ivories ; 

Where " Practice " dure those thumb-steps wore, 

As Captive's feet their dungeon-floor; 



(1) Written in the days of the senseless fioritwres and conventional 
rotUades of the Rossini schooL 
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Till now thine each cracked, jangling string errs, 
Once tuneful treadmill of the fingers ! 

Thus had her nature early caught 
All that it could or need he taught. 
As for her mind and information,— 
(Things of the least consideration 
In modem misses' education,) 
They, not heing, Tm informed, helow 
The lucky level of "so-so," — 
Obtained the tacit commendation 
Of not arresting observation. 
A mistress' duty's to prevent 
Books of equivocal content; 
As Gallic novel, fraught with ruin, 
Bocaccio, "Little," or Don Juan, 
From sowing Passion's noxious weed. 
Commingled with the mental seed; 
Which her's discharged with so much zeal 
For virtue and her pupil's weal,— 
Such exemplary circumspection 
Being majiifested in selection, — 
And such success of prudent care 
That what she did read — doesn't appear. 

Thus, as Locke's mind-paper, her brain 

Was, — guiltless of ideal stain, — 

A record, like her ivory slate 

Of little memories and prate; 

Lists of the balls to which she went, 

Where to leave cards of compliment; 
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What people said — to say again; 

The newest " mousseline-de-laine ;" 

How high soared flounces, — how deep hems, 

And similar momentous ^^mems." 

Her self-resources such! but we 

Are puppets of society. 

What boots the intellect — the heart 

Of him who plays a life-long part, 

His mask the smile, — ^his stage a town, 

And Man, the fool, his fellow-clown 1 

Or what is musty mind to her. 

His trifling, gay joint-sufferer. 

The last, the lightest work divine. 

The scenic world's sad Columbine? 

Since then, besides the outward "seems," 

All inner facts are vapourish dreams ; 

Since brainless girls, like nuts sans kernels, 

Their " markets " make by their externals, 

The ballet- mistress, Education 

Inculcates polished simulation; 

Instils the reason's nascent prime 

With arts of social pantomime. 

And did not fail to drill therein, 

That model Miss, mine heroine, 

With moral starch so well imbued, 

So cold, so shadowy, so subdued, 

And so emotionless, that than her's 

Ko glacier boasted chaster manners. 
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"How modest!" whisper said, "How sweet! 

"How free from talkative conceit!** 

(In company those people are, 

I have observed, most popular, 

Therein who least are seen or heard, — 

Presences both in deed and word 

In social shade whose outlines melt,— • 

A neighbouring absence dimly felt.) 

Thus merging, — "Suavis et in re" — 

All individuality; 

Thus vaguely distant and retiring, 

If never pleasing, never tiring. 

In converse Lett was wont to be 

A sentient neutrality. 

'Twas thus in other's breasts that never, 

Self from self-love did she sever. 

By showing in the least degree 

Her own superiority. 

A little vain, she was not proud: 

So high she seemed above the crowd, — 

The thinking herd, poor slaves of wit — 

(Low thing, since people live by it !) 

That down a glance she never threw 

So no comparisons she drew. 

The source she did not care to see 

Of social inequality : 

And thus her mindless innocence, — 

A virtue oft that 's want of sense, — 
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Passed for the unpretending calm 
Which says, "I've measured what I am, 
And hence my just appreciation 
Both of my own and others' station." 

'Mid strangers, silent, circumspect, 
Whate'er she said was "quite correct/' 
ISTor suffered she loquacious elf 
To be more meaning than herself; 
For, did adventurous fellow stray 
In "small talk" from the beaten way 
Of Court's and Fashion's "Yea and Nay," 
She'd check him, e'er he got too far, 
Discreetly, with an "Ask Manmia(r)." 

But there are questions ^ must have answers : 

And men loill prate of Opera dancers; 

And oft sach solemn disquisitions 

Place one in delicate positions. 

Thus, when asked if tVards perty Patti 

She felt a «y»i-, or anti-y pathie; 

Or, as to which divine '^ danseuse^* 

Most eloquently wore out shoes? 

"The Post," perused with daily eyes, 

In her articulate, replies. — 

To make opinions is a trade. 

And her's she purchased ready-made. 



0.) "Quand on nous parle il fant r^pondre ; et, si Ton ne dit mot, il ftiut 
relever la conversation. "—Bousseau. 

f2 
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Her thoughts of others' th* iteration, — 
Her very self a quick quotation, — 
Well knew she to attune her own 
To wide Opinion's rarying tone. 
Conventional Chameleon; 
In principle, deed, gesture, dress. 
Existence an incarnate ''Yes!" 

An echo was her tinkling tongue 

On what she 'J heard that changes rung : 

Her features like a mirror took 

The reflex of each speaker's look ; 

Quickly the plastic surface caught 

Each outward index of a thought. 

And softly as on kneaded paste, 

A faithful countertype was traced 

Enough that 'neath a stoiy lurked 

Some joke; — enough that some one smirked, 

And there Deceit, with courteous guile, 

Electrotyped a silver smile! 

But wit would wither there, the while 
Those liplets pinched that answer-smile, 
Or looked a blank and marbled laugh 
The still-bom jest's cold epitaph. 

Her mask of woe was perfect, save 
That thence ne'er ebbed one crimson wave ; 
For heedless heart that never bled 
Those changeless cheeks with roses fed. 
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Such was a pliant disposition 
Well tempered for the world's attrition; 
For impulses nor bold nor warm 
With social ethics well confonn; 
For they, being easily subdued, 
Conduct as easily is good, 
Gently as it onward glides 
Along Opinion's level tides, 
Where frown no Envy-knitted clouds, 
But fans the favouring breath of crowds. 

Thus quietly content to live 
A little, breathing, negative, — 
A living pHlar of Discretion 
Pedestaled on Self-possession, 
Eeserve a distant halo threw 
Eotmd all she did not say or do. 
Her faults (an she had faults at all) 
Were, like her virtues, wondrous small. 
She ne'er showed love for any one; 
And as for hate she harboured none. 
Nothing she's done to be forgiven. 
And so, no doubt^ she '11 go to Heaven 
If not, I warrant her punition 
Will be for sins of pure omission. 
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No. VI. 
A PHARMACEUTIC PORTRAIT. 

Limn, morbid Muse, in photographic phrase, 
A fast physician's metaphysic traits, 
The moral profile of a quaint M.D., 
Mercurial Momus of the Faculty. 

But how portray in realistic rhyme 
This grave Grimaldi, medicinal mime, 
Doctorial Millar {Joseph M., to wit) 
Diploma'd Yorick, Esculapian witi 

Alwhere, — in vain ! — an orthonym I Ve sought j 
In sooth or myth his prototype is not : 
In vain perused the lives of surgic " Swells ;'* 
The Medic Aunala yield no parallels. 
Hippocrates to him a 'prentice vile : 
Galen was not so vif and versatile : 
Sangrado, Southey's " Doctor," Dulcamara ? — 
None ! — ^&om the Lybian wastes to Connemara. 
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Stay ! there 's one prototype, of all his tribe, 

Luke, "loved physician" and accomplished scribe. 

Like Luke well versed in grain, and ounce, and drachm. 

Nor, Luke like, less at tale or epigram, 

Hail, skilled in corporal "parts" and parts of speech, 

Hygeian Pasquin, literary leech ! 

Always in haste, he yet has always time 
T* " exhibit" calemJbourgs, prescribe a rhyme, 
Or point a dose with flavouring so aesthetic 
Ev*n Nausea's palate owns the piqued emetic. 

"Up" in enigma, canards, latest ^^cMc" 
The current blagtie of coterie and cliques, — 
Not told with Taurine twang from 'thwart the Channel, 
But every accent tinct with ail or vanilUy 
He lends draught, visit, recipe, and jest 
A vague, half-Gallic, semi-literate zest ; 
Leaving the patient doubtful which are best 
Medicines or inots, th' impromptu or the potion, 
His pills or puns, the laughter or the lotion. 

Well knows he Pain's tense muscles to convulse 
With fine facetiae while he feels a pulse ; 
From hippfed wights so well the " blues" to scare, 
They, dying, deem they die a mart imaginaire! 

Thus, skilled in simples and in composition, 
vSuch the sharp practice of our feist physician ; 
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As, full of wit and pharmacy combined, 
He lowers the body but upholds the mind ; 
Himself so sanguine, of such hearty cheer, 
Death to his patients can have nothing drear. 
He 'd season with a trope or light description 
A merry moribund's supreme prescription 
In the last gasp, and make his client laugh. 
Then, ha^dng killed him, write his epitaph. 



PART 11. 



TRACINGS OP TRAVEL. 



TRACINGS OF TRAVEL. 



No. I. 
A MORAL FROM THE ACROPOLIS AT ATHENS. 

He who hath, breasting the proclive ascent. 
Up-scaled the Propyloea's many a flight 
Of Time-wom steps ; and from the tempkd height, 
As from a crest of Thought, his gaze down-bent, 
O'er pniple plain with specks of Ruin sprent, 
To where, 'neath sylvan porch, the Stagyrite 
Taught codes for aye of Beauty and of Right — 
Truth and Decay in present contrast blent ! — 
Hath haply mused how mental things, endued 
With finer life, — Art, Letters, Song, outlast 

The proudest monuments men's hands have 
wrought ; 
Knowing by Hellas' Genius how imbued 
All modem Creed, Philosophy, and Taste, 
Subtilely tempered with Athenian Thought. 



A PREFATORY NOTSB. 

It was intended that the following Epistolary Poem should be printed at 
Rome, where it was written ; and the MS. with the exception of three or 
four passages which were exscinded by tiie Papal Censor and which are 
here printed in JtoZics, obtained the *' Nil Obstat" of the Propaganda 
College. 

The reasons which induced the writer not to publish in Rome were 
purely clerical, in the technical sense ; that is, because of the slowness and 
inaccuracy of printing a foreign language there,— so much su that it was 
calculated that it would take tha-ee years to jffint the " Rome" so as that it 
should be free from typical errors. 
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No. IL 

ROME REVISITED; 
AN EPISTLE : 186 — . 



"Qns tanta fait Bomam tibi causa videndi?" 

ViBOiL, Eclogv€, i. 



TwiXT us, dear , I throw a bridge of words, 

Arches nib-turned and inken buttressed, 
Vicarious Imks of inarticulate phrase, 
The tacit media of fear inter-speech ; 
And of these filmy sheetlets youward lay 
A path of commune, — ^papery planks whereon, 
As on a traceried floor, with feathered tread 
O'erspeeding Alp, and wave, and desert blank. 
The distant chasmata from mind to mind, 
Fame^ walks the world — ^the viaducts of Thought 
And subtler Presence, making fear-ones here. 
Such for mine inner seK I 'm £un to build, 



(1) In the classical sense, the goddess of News, helpmate to his Divinity 
of the plumM heel. 
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In mete proportions duly modulate ; 

Haply to last beyond its prime intent, 

Like yon worn waterpatlis^ high-channelling drought;! 

Ear-modeVd haply after some old rhythm 

Of Epic architect, in wantonness ; 

Carefully Against the taste-grain of the day 

In wilful love of very uselessness — 

A dream- web 'mid the whirl of engin'ry ; 

Bye real Labour and its hard results, 

Ideal frost-work of the vacant hour ! 

When erst sojourner here, I mind me well, 
You, curious, wrote and asked me how I read, 
Reality-writ, the greatest local name, — 
A name of meaning so explained away ! — 
Upon the map of Time ? I answered then, 
" The letters of the Hieroglyph are yet 
" Too near the mental retina, and the lines 
" Of impress still too soft upon the sense 
" To give distinctive feature." Not so now : 
But what is gained in outline 's lost in htLe^ 
The colours of the Fancy and the Heart ; 
So that, however the picture may be traced, 
'Twill not be Rome, the vision of my youth : 
For Rome a subjective existence hath, 
Growing a part of us when once beheld. 
To be within, and with us change, until 
We, too, like her, grow parcel of the Past. 

ri) The aqueducts of the Campagna. 
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On that first pilgrimage I do recall — 
(How Memory dallies round th' eventful time !) 
I paused at Paris^ fain to analyse 
The rival interests of the social pact 
As stated then in trenchant characters, 
And argued out with musketry and steel 
At barricades, Opinion's boundaries ;^ 
The while, too quiet I of thought and sense, 
Mine each most curious whim anticipate. 
But lacking motive in the politic fray, — 
An human stagnance amid eddying men ; — 
And so I found mine alien self one night 
Being charioted away by harnessed Steam 
Down to this haunted tomb-place of the Fast ; 
Not without sighs at leaving the to-day 
Of centuries with all its practic thought 
And life, and manifold appliances, 
For this old shadow-land of memory ; 
Since, coming hither, pne doth rather change 
One's date, one's era, than one's local site. 
Besides, I 'd physic reasons of regret. 
The fates of Travel smiled not ; a worse road, 
With all a way's most dire concomitants, 
I never went ; hard rivers frozen o'er, 
Nor navigable save by arctic tars. 
And dUigenceSy^ wood hovels upon wheels, — 
Back rooms and front, and garrets, — ^not unlike 
Huge yellow beehives, housing swarms of men ! 

(1) At the epoch of the coup cPitat, January 1852. 

(2) The Railway between Valence and Ifarseilles had not been completed. 
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One midnight, sufiTocate with prisoned breath, 
(How strange that least things Memory ambers most !) 
'Twixt Lyons and the Vatioan of Gkml,^ 
I clomb the onward housetop, where with trunks. 
Boxes, and hens in baskets I made friends, 
To drink clear air ; but soon did I regret 
My late close warmth : a whetted steel-blue breeze^ 
Trenched, ice-edged, every way : the moon-rays glanced 
JaVlins of cold ; and, diamond-like, keen stars 
Cut the glass air-dome, brightly grouped on high 
In pendant showers — a pause of golden hail ! 
Sensation died, transpierced with pointed air. 
So that to earth, when at the stage's term. 
For very numbness I could not descend. 

But thence anon we lumbered into Summer, 
A " tub," replete with greasy clockwork, champing. 
The mid- earth waters from Marseilles to Nice ; 
The whose unswabb^d deck at mom became 
Pedestal to the sentience of a scene 
EflFaceless from my mind. The land-loom, veiled 
In morning mist, seethed up from out the deep 
As though from nether heat, foam-topped with snow ; 
While, round the adamantine caldron^ leaped and 

played 
The lambent glacier-points of distant Alps, 
Mame-tongues of cold ! Beneath, the white-w&IIed 
town, 

(1) Avignon, a onoe papal residctaee. (%) The Mistral of Bise. 
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CTOuchingly nestled^ ^neath clear distance slept, 
Enlocked in flanking walls of iron hills, 
Save where a South of sunniest water laved 
With quickened ciystal paving the expanse. 

I blamed the paddles that they would revolve 
And mar away the beauty of the scene : 
For Nice is Cockney — all except the sky ; 
And 80 I left the place in dudgeon deep 
That Edens should be marred by manikins; 
Andy coasting on, the wondrous city saw, 
Which, wonder-stricken, I could not portray, 
That waSy and is, and is to be ! 



Long years 
And yet again my path is hitherward : 
But now, from Britain's Babel journeying, 
The easier way I brake not, but sped on, 
Nor caUfed "halt" until St. Peter's dome 
Was rendered up by Memory unto Sense. 

And then my judgment 'gan to make compare 
Betwixt the real and its shadow, as 
Held in conceptive mirrorings of mind, — 
Subject and object, — th' impress with the seal I 
Or, rather, between Self as then and now; 
Tkeriy with electric sympathies surcharged, 
And warm enthusiasms nursed afar ; 
IfoWy cold, emotionless, and fancy-numb ; 

g2 
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Eapt in minute, mateiial interests, 
Life's Uttle plans and personalities. 

'Twas thus I said, '^ However the sketch be limned, 
" Twill not be Rome, the vision of my youth." 



Let others follow out minute details 
And pore upon some dubious fragment, delved 
From out the sacred dust, with pedant care 
Or cite dry sentences they learned in schools ; 
To me Eome's interest is in Eome itself, 
Its general contemplation as a whole, — 
The touching sentiment of contrast there — 
A sense bom of the place and of the time, — 
The juxtaposed realities of tense 
Li local combination ; 'tis to feel 
That what 's here thus^ here orvce in glory was ; 
To know each la/r and level of the soil 
A leaf of story in the book of Time, — 
A real stage whereon was played some act 
In the great drama of Eternity. 

No need to seek such contrast ; it belongs 
Unto the spot : the ITumen of the place, 
Knitting far epochs in disjunctive bond, 
Our minds Atlantics to the worlds of Time ! 
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There is a broad arena/ min-cinct 
And roofless save by heaven : around, gannt walls, 
Worn by the crumbling tooth of centuries, 
Stand in stem outline, — a colossal shell 
Of adamantine architecture cast 
Up by Time's ocean on the Present's shores, — 
A circling hoUowness in proud decay ; 
Type of the towered diadem lightning-rent 
In storied £»gment from Cybele's brow, — 
Earth's shattered world-crown. 

Once, within these walls 
A stage of fiercest pastime was, where strife 
And wanton bloodshed made the comedy. 
Death's playground ! but of late the place is warpt 
To other use from such intention, and, 
Bedaz^ there tvith legendary daubsy 
The passing peasant duly kneels to kiss 
Crosses^ stone-carved, iJi/us earning stated lease 
Of human pardon for his trembling soul; 
And tittering traveUers there at moonrise meet, 
Byrons in all except the visionings. 
To peep, play "hide and seek," and say, " How fine !" 
Then, heedless of the purpose of the place. 
Hurry to see a modem ballet tltence I 

There 's everywhere some object to awake 
Mixt meditation : there, where people noise 

(1) The Coliseum 
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In busy interests of barter rapt, — 

The markets, — ^tbere, what looms beside tbe way 1 

A quarried blackness,^ hewn of the night of Time, 

Woe's ingrained Hvery for a race extinct, 

For greatness gone the petrifiM gloom, 

Its pillared brow wearing one searfed firown. 

For ever looking down a great despair 

With something of contempt for modem men 

And what they do in presence of the Past ; 

The little tyrants and the lesser slaves; 

The things that dare to breathe where Romans were. 

The temple this of all that men have made 
In turn their ends of prayer, least moulder'd shrine. 
Protect of all the gods — ^their common fene — 
From Time's destroying angels, as to show 
How broad the human truth of heavenly cults. 

There Victory's portals' still bestride the way, 
Thresholds of triumph ; each a stem record 
Of arms, — ^tradition of a race overthrown, 
Some mighty rival of almighty Eonie ! 
What do they stand for now, those trophied piles? 
Tombstones of Prowess ; Glory's cenotaphs ; 
Cold, monumental mockeries of fame, 
Doomed 'mid the conquerors' humbleness to stand, 
Vainglorious in ironical relief 
Eternal testimonials of decay : 

(1) The Pantheon. (2) Triumphal arches. 
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Nay, were those stern memorials read aright, 
Prophetic of abasement and the fall 
Of piesent empires that in turn must own 
The fiat of the Nemesis of power. 



No human element of greatness lacked 
Rome, the remembered ; in turn were her's 
Virtue, Wealth, Empire, Learning and the Arts, 
High-priestesses of Glory and of Faith, 
Interpreting her beauty unto Time. 
Sttch vtas she once — stiU is tvitkin our dreams; 
And what became? a sculptured skeleton qfmxirhle hones 
NeW'fleshed with lath and plaster, and vile men, 
Her recreant sotis^ the worms of her decay ; 
Or, worse / condemned to lead galvanic life, 
TK electric fever of a morbid creed 
Dragged otU in foreign fetters, wherein pine 
Her Ubst of self respect and patriot pride, 
TiU myught thai, '« Roman still remain to how 
Beneath the crozier and the alien sword. 
The very geese^ are silent, though the Gauls 
Drum, strut, and trumpet in the Capitol. 

« « « # « 

Spy'st thou yon broken tower ] thereat I ween 
Democritus had shed a complex grin : 
Of rugged brickwork, red with laughter, 'tis. 

(1) "The Gaul" is gone (1867); but are the "geese" more intelligent 
(Nov. 1867.) The Gaul is back, and "geese" still " silent 1" (Vide 
"Times," Ist Nov.) 
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This, as the legend goes, th' orchestra where, 
In an abcmdon of right cynic glee, 
Delirious -twixt misanthropy and mirth, 
A tyrant^ antic'd while his city blazed. 
Whose are those palaced ashes ? who repose 
In tower* and pyramid ?^ A favourite clown ; 
A woman deathless in her turret-tomb. 

All things are full of their own moral here : 
Each with a quaint, subjective satire rife ! 

But not alone the by-gone and the now 
In local presence a strange interest blend ; 
The charm is aU-various, and our being here 
So many-bearing'd, mixt and manifold, 
So subtly multiplied through every sense, 
That he who hath not lived it scarce can know 
His many-sided self. 

All 's dual here : 
Here are two epochs, the Past, Present-framed ; 
Two cities, Eome the real and the dreamed ; 
Two populations and two tracts of scene, — 
Shadow and Substance, Fact inlaid with Dream ; 
Thoughtland within our little matter world. 

Wert not so broad of soil when Earth was thine, 
Latium, as now with thine ideal plains, 

(1) Nero. (2) Tomb of Csecilia Metella. 

(3) Pyramidal monument of Caius Cestius. 
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Thy realms of landscape, vistas deep and large 

Of imaged place, the fair domains of sense ; 

Ko fiedse creation, but truth-based to bear 

The mind's light footsteps when our yearnings seek 

A refuge in the canvas' calm recess, — 

The dream-depths of the Pencil, where to dwell 

And lead therein an abstract, other life 

Far from the jostling turmoil and the rub. 

The elbowing interests of a workful world. 

J^or hath Art left unpeopled these her realms ; 
But, feigning beings whose the life of Thought, 
She bade the Edens teem with breathing forms 
That therein have their beauty, — shapes that grow 
For ever younger in our absences : 
Nor shadows they to mortal mould confined ; 
For strong Imagination's earnest eyes 
Pierced the dark veU of the Invisible ; 
And, in a visioning phrensy, warm with faith. 
Creative genius dared embody trance ; 
And on the canvas-cloud was figured forth 
The royalty of Heaven. 



Here, too, we own 
The immortality of heathen soul, 
Enshrined in bodies of Deucalion stone, — 
Mental ambassadors, from age to age 
Transmitting beauty's immemorial sense, — 
The marble great ones of all time^ exempt 
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From mortal fate as bom of being's essence, 

Creation of the eternal, finer man,—- 

The flesh and bone of Vision, — ^life, the child 

Of Mind that deigned to cast his dreamy lace 

In pent proportions of material fonn. 

These must live on, in fragment or to shadow, 

Breathing themselves to nothing ; all of such-*- 

All save their fame in its ubiquity — 

Is here. Hush ! soft ! make no inceding noise, 

Lest we should start them from their stony sleep. 

Their deedful trance, their action in repose ; 

The unfulfilled fulfilments of their state — 

Arrest in act of vigour or of grace ! 



The place impregnate is with loveliness. 
Instinct with haunting presences, vague space 
Throngs with the outlines of ideal Porm : 
Eefracted colour stains the limpid day, 
And sensuous beauty, everywhere exhaled, 
As 'twere a visual fragrance, loads the air. 

The simple magic of ideal Eld, 
And the strong Faith behind the plastic hand ! 



J^or lack there here the traces of their mind, 
The mightier magicians of the Pen ; 
Thought's alchemists, who taught us to transfuse, — 
Free &om the trammels of material laws, 
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Nor through gross media of corporeal ducts, — 
Ab an electric essence, subtly tinct 
With far association, what earth means, — 
The word of things, the beauty of the True ; 
Such Maro, Tully, Flaccus, and Love's bard. 

Our northern letters, too, are not without 
Name-links of fond association here. 
Here, in their ashes' exile, is at peace 
Of truest English poet-spirits all 
That is not world-wide ; — Shelley and our Keats. 
That the great victim of a wild crusade 
'Gainst the fanatic despots of the Earth, 
"Who erred but ever from his " heart of hearts," 
Indignant at the cruelty of creeds, 
Th' injustices of men and of their gods ; 
And he whose pen was steeped in music, Keats, 
Who here below, alas ! how brief a span 
Survived his immortality ! the pale 
Lnpassion'd nurser of ideal love, 
Consumed and shrivell'd by a smouldering sense 
Of hopeless beauty as with latent fire. 



Rome, all diverging sympathies must meet 
Concentric in thy name, that text of dreams. 
Yet art thou more to us than peopled sound, 
A word of place ; but rather like unto 
An image met in sleep of one that was, — 
One whom we knew in boyhood, herself young 
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And glorious in tlie heyday of lier strengtli — 
A memory so entwined with days of hope 
That Eoman ruins blend in reverie 
With the wept fragments of youth's castled dream. 



Much have I tarried here, and walked within 
Such various influence, and gone and come, 
And seemed not to return to place so much. 
As to retrace the footsteps of a dream, 
Once ground of commune with the things unseen. 



Home of all Heart where I have lingered. 
And, many-being'd, wov'n a life beyond 
The woof of words, — ^in meanings subtler than 
Our finenesses of phrase, once more, adieu ! 
The actualities of vision fade 
And I awaken to Life's real trance^ 
In going hence ; but so imbued with 
The sentiment, the genius of the place, 
That it hath grown into an inner fact,— 

A mood for ever moulding its results, 

» 

Henceforth to be — Opinion — ^what you wiU, — 
A part of self, — a thing to take about 



(1) " @o UU er ben Jlrotim t)t8 gebcn* 

SBie an SBocl^icnfcer." 

He lived the dream of life like one awake." 
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With one through other scenes and times, for aye 
"Within Experience' living galleries hung — 
There is a place in Memory which is Eome. 

Enough of parting dallyings ! I go, 
Obedient to the vagrance of my fate, 
To-morrow to be otherwhere. Earewbll ! 
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No. III. 
THE KEY- WORD OF NIAGARA. 

When first I heard Niagara's lion-roar, 
(The "boom of plunging waters, through the night, 
like low cathedral thunder, overlaid 
With blust'rous treble) ; and when first I saw 
The monster-wave, his misty mane in air, 
As on a prey, spring headlong firom the heights. 
It seemed an effort of moved Nature's might 
Put forth in anger ; but anon there came 
The gentler aspect of enamoured haste, 
As Erie weds Ontario, 'neath a roof 
Of festive Iris' many coloured smiles, 
A conscious cloud of sprayey whiteness veiling 
The mystery of their meeting : last, up-grew 
A blended image of those two compact. 
And now a type of reckless Passion 'tis, 
Brother of Hate and Madness, as it pours 
One being in another's, self-merged, prone — 
A lost one hurrying o'er the wild abyss 
Of lawless Love, — the ^^faux pas^^ of an Ocean ! 

1860. 
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No. IV. 
A YACHT- VOYAGE TO THE ISLE OF MAN. 

"budora" yacht. 



I FAIN would chrouicle in verse 

How that long days we've had to curse 

Thick weather here and gales adverse : 

How, in all innocence of thought, 
An harbour's casual calm we sought, 
And there, as in a trap, were caught; 

For Heaven a dungeon o'er us bent, — 
Inwall'd with fog or tempest-pent — 
A gaoler in each element! 

A very cage of circumstance, 
Wherein, the prisoners of the chance, 
We led a kind of waking trance, — 

H 
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A course of samenesses, indued 
With a vague chill of solitude, 
That melts anon into a mood 

Of numbness, vex'd with feverish sense 
Of means and yet of impotence — 
Appliance weak to waft us hence ! 

As one in incubus should try- 
To wield his arms, and dumbly cry, 
Is thus in wingM walls to lie — 
A live house made to bound and fly ! 

Of arrowy form to cleave the brine, 
And hempen nerves in sinewy twine; 
With pinions webb'd to arms of pine ; 

Whose life the motion that we give; 
Whose motion life that we receive 
From ^Rature's pulse, and doubly live; — 

Whose impulse from the wilful breeze, 
Whose gait the surge of graceful seas, 
Copied in their various ease : 

Whether she win a gentle way 

'Mid fluted calms, or, sashed with spray, 

She lean into the far-away; 

Or, onward bow'd, she trench in twain 
The yielding high-ways of the main, 
The foam her mottling ermine-train ! 
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Or, hove at bay, her bows she bring 
Stormward, her mast, bereft of i¥ing, 
Staggering, a rootless, wintry thing! 

The sullen calm, the tempest-strife — 
The every phase of vessel-life 
To me is strangely interest-rife: 

But never more be't mine to mark 
Time's canvas painted light and dark, 
Out- watching from a stranded bark ; 

The while the dull rains drip, to feel 
The sidlen vessel heavily heel. 
As deep'ning wavelets lap the keel 

What time she rises — all but free- 
On moon-led visitings of sea, — 
A paralyzed Ubiquity ! 



Thus dream we doleful day by day, 
And sigh and seek to be away, 
But each mom, weaving fresh delay. 
Spell-binds us to our Lethe-quay; 

With naught to do but plague the Muse; 
For here alike the Fates refuse 
The lecture, as the deed, of "News." 

H 2 
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Come not the winged pages here 
That waft life's doings iai and near — 
The yet-wann fact, with comment clear. 

Thus with our lot of discontent 

Is intellectual exile blent — 

From thoughts as things a banishment! 

Till life hath ceased to be a stream, 
And all our acts of being seem 
The repetitions of a dream ; 

And Time himself on noiseless wing, 

Hath grown an unregarded thing, 

And, meaningless, the church-chimes ring; 

For all the hours seem like the one 

Wherewith the series begun — 

The moon — she groweth like the sun! 

And same to us the morning skies 
As those when eve the cloudlet dyes, — 
When we lie down or when we rise. 

Trite, monotonous, and tame 

As this, my rhyme's recurrence, lame — 

A thing has more meanings than its name ! 
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Bat hark! I liear a busy tread. 
The creak of cordage overhead, 
And the flapping canvas spread; 

Stirring, welcome signs that say 

"At length we're off! — ^We're nnder weigh! 

Athwart the seas — Hurrah! hurrah!" 

At length we leave our stagnant slough; 
Yes — slowly onward heaves the bow, — 
Are humid whispers at the prow. 

Away! though through the storm to scud! 
Better the rolling mountain-flood 
Than all the level of the mud : 

Better the waves of fEiction, when 
The Passions burst Opinion's pen, 
And storm is in the hearts of men : 

Better the empire of the blade, 
When Hunger's demons are array'd 
Behind the deadly barricade! 



Then little shall I seem to reck, 
What time, from our receding deck. 
Shall Mona loom, a less'ning speck; 
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Kor should I pine if neTer more 
On me, the jagg*d horizon o'er 
Up-beetling, grow this barbaioiis shore; 

Or 't will be in those " tuba," if so, 

Whose pieton'd wheels, like clock-work, "go," 

And pump the peoples to and fro. 

Ye rocks of isolated man, 
Where people live as live they can, 
And things seem now as things began, 
For aye Adieu, ye rocks of Man ! 

Where, certes, we may say we've been; 
Here have we been, though here, I ween. 
We *ve little done nor more have seen. 
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No V. 



A MEDITERRANEAN "LOG." 



PROEM. 

Benumbed in Northern summer, — inly nipped 
By well-iced London manners, hored and hipped,— 
Loathing the Tiines, cluhs, fog, and money mart — 
Convention's zone — ^that arctic of the heart ! 
Chased, too, by fiends of self, one evening, I, 
A prey to social nausea, bade " good bye" 
To Comfort's confines, and, afloat, went forth 
To " cheat" impending winter in the N— ; 
A thing of cynic, desultory thought^ 
The listless hermit of a selfish yacht, 
Whose dearest function to whose morbid mind 
Her power of leaving everything behind ! 

Dreams, too, the false phantasmata of day. 
Were there to lure one on one's sunward way — 
Of lands all garden, wavelets azure-bright 
As is the liquid diamond's quarried light ; 
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Where Heaven is poured about us and above, 
And winds but breathe to waft the tales of love ! 

Such Fancy's portraits of the promised clime ; 
While Pleasure programmes drew to 'guile the time — 
Bounds — cloudless rounds of golden baskings there, 
With listless dreamings beneath blue-eyed air, 
Not without little episodes of sense. 
Light amourettes— of classic innocence ; 
Brief, when in England, all that lures one thence. 

Moved by such double magnetism, we, 
iJrawn and repelled at once, set forth to sea : 
Hope got her anchor up to dare the gale. 
While Indigestion set the pallid saiL 
Spleen at the helm, and Vision at the prow, 
Albion astern, and Dream-land o'er the bow, 
We winged the wave-tops as vdth vans of mind, 
Land and the past alike efGeiced behind. 
As sped our elf-ship 'fore a willing wind. 
With eager Constance furrowing speedful way ; 
Our course the crimson death-place of the day !^ 

But here the Muse descends to lower phrase — 
" Logs'* are of " other wood"^ than poet-bays ! 
So, let the following oflf-hand yam suffice : 
Sea-going phrase is seldom lady-nice. 



(1} A somewhat Viigilian periphrasis for steering west, which has been 
ununderstood. 
(2) " Non ex quovis ligno," &c. 
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Left was tlie Ply one mom with flowing sheet : 
That eve our run was marred to a dead "beat :" 
The next, a gale, with towering water, blew ; 
Fain was the little vessel to "heave-to," 
With all the volume of her ample sail 
Clipt to a close-reefed trysail by the gale. 
Enough ! the fourteenth day Cape Finisterre 
Was made, and thence the breeze was strong and fair. 
The sixteenth mom within broad Tagus' breast 
The anchor went — the tossed ship was at rest ! 

Of Lusitania I refuse to write — 
Is she not trodden bare and handbook'd trite ? 
I 've reasons, too, to pass Castilian lands — 
Eeasons "The British Parent" understands. 

From Lisbon to the road where Calpe towers 
We " did" a rapid run of fifty hours, 
And "spoke" old Gib', a rough place noted for 
A very courtly, fine, old Governor, 
Monkeys and scorpions, and the " bouchon*' -treey 
!N"or less for soldier hospitality. 
A trip to Ceuta much perturbed that place 
And certain stomachs after, in the " race." 

From Gib' the wind at W., away we dance,^ 
Bound to Algiers, the Africa of France ; 

(1) Skipper's phrase. 
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Whose sheeny walls three days sufficed to bring 
Within the shade of our amphibious wing ; 
Whence, surging onwards with a slashing breeze, 
We sought Sardinia's isle athwart the seas, 
Seas that were rising to a coming gale, 
Momently strengthening as we shorten'd saiL 
Snap went the squaresail boom, — ^the topsail, glued 
Against its writhing mast, would riot be clued : 
The struggling mainsail we could scarcely stow, 
The vessel hissing over crests of snow ; 
Till, in a favouring lull, the boom made fast, 
The stormsails showed scant surface to the blast ; 
And, — though all night fierce squalls of wind and hail 
Swept through the rigging with a rushing wail, 
Like organ tone, that aisle and transept shakes. 
Blent as with hissings of aerial snakes, — 

Good little yacht " ," she heeded not, 

More than a tempest-bird, the storm's onslaught, 
But held her stedfast on her destined way, 
Till, with the twilight of the morrow day, 
Cape Spartivento reared its rugged side, 
And the keel cut Cagliari's crystal tida 

Two days at Cagliari we whiled away ; 
The third, with fair, Hght winds, we thought to 

weigh — 
Vain hope ! Old Boreas blew his cheeks with might, 
And sent us reeling on our wat'ry flight. 
Careering madly through the flashing flood, 
Chased as by Furies faster than we would. 
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Wave-tops are swept inboard us by the breeze 
Like pearl-dost brushed from off the blasted seas ; 
Bare is the cope of heaven, and staring, shines 
A Uvid lead-blue, streaked with misty lines ; 
But fair the gale withal, and soon the shore 
Of Maretimo rose, — ^the storm was o*er ! 
And hence Hght winds o'er tumid waters wile 
Our pinioned planks where toasts Valetta's ide ; 
An arid, damnable, and damned rock, 
Parched by red coats, and blasted by Scirroc, 
A subtle poison that man breathes, and sickens, 
As the ethereal sulphur round him thickens. 

Malta, I hate you ! — Glisten here while I 
Inform you in the frankest fashion why. 
So ! at attention stand, a moment, while 
I catalogue some horrors of your isle. 

Nest of all vermin save the Paul-scared adders. 
Your town 's a Jacob's dream of steep stone ladders ; 
, Your physic surface is one calcined quarry, 
While socially, you 're seedy, worwe, and sorry ; 
Chalk- white your soil with heat, — ^bleached, parched, 

adust, — 
You talk but pipeclay, as you breathe but dust. 
Howe'er the wind, at th' angle of each street, 
Blasts head one, charged with grit and pulv'rous 

sleet : , 

Your walks are dammed at every turn, and pent 
By some vile ramp or horrid battlement. 
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Florian 's a prison-playgromid, and your rides 
Are narrow ropewalks, and there 's nought besides ! 
Thus is the Melite man so cramped and cooped, 
What wonder that his soul grows pinched and stupid ! 

Minervas less the mgesse, — soldier maids, — 
Your spinsters live for tea-fights and parades, — 
The social vivandierea of British arms, 
Sapping the ensign breast with pipeclay'd charms ; 
The while they vilify each lady-neighbour. 
The which in -mixed society is h, bore,^ 
But tenderest snares for youths of fortune lay, 
Wheeling round hearts, — The petticoats of prey ! 
The native ones detest us — ^hence their morals ; 
And thus Valetta breeds few Agnes Sorels. 

Then I dislike your rare-arriving packets ; 
Abhor your (me resource, the game of rackets : 
I loathe your tea-fights, hate your fiery coats, 
Don't see the " pull" of your romantic boats, 
And ne'er drank decent wine aboard you, save 
Some quaint Marsala long in Woodhouse' cave.'^ 
In gastric science, too, you 're well behind, 
An art cried down by men of nether mind ; 
Just as though Nature, in her vast design, 
Had not created gentlemen to dine ! 

(1} The only analogous precedent for this rhyme the writer believes to be 

:nHadibras:— 

"Pulpit, drum ecclesiastic 

Is beat with fist instead of k stick.'' 
(2) Cellar, a Oallicism. 
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Enough ! — I know you vermin'd, vile and torrid, 
And think you passing slow, and stiff, and horrid ; 
So that, hereby, to be somewhat uncivil, 
I heartily devote you to the DivUn 
But to avoid scurrility of verse, 
And, partly, too, in order to be terse, 
I simply 'queath you my peculiar curse. 

From Malta set we sail, Piraeus-bound, 
Haunted with visionings of classic ground, 
And neared Gape Matapan ; but adverse seas, 
With a long head-swell, said " an Eastern breeze" — 
Which quickly followed, warning us to shun 
A turbid beat, and make a prudent run ; 
And caused us timely, with a wise dispatch, 
To shirk the terrors of a " threshing match." ^ 

At Old Athena who would not have been % 
Who would not Attic monuments have seen 1 
Who would not ramble through those ruined plains, 
And, thoughtful, tread her Pride's august remains ] 
Or, softly rippling, thread those azure isles. 
Where, as of old, eternal nature smiles 1 
But who, the trebly brazen-breasted ^ man 
To face 'gainst adverse gales. Cape Matapan 1 
Not / — and so th* alternative we brave, — 
Proverbial perils of Lepanto's wave. 



(1) Skipper's expression. 

(2) '* Illi robur et ses triplex circum pectos,** Ac —Hob. 
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'Twas thus, — the wiada for Matapan being scant — 
We found ourselves brought up that eve at Zante : 
Where having stayed a day, it came to pass 
That the next mom at five, we sought Patras, 
Then rippled Corinth-ward, the chann to break,^ 
As to that port's being difficult to make. 

In sooth, when all things have been said and done, 
The sea of Corinth is a place to shun : 
Ships should be smart, and rigging " all atfiuito," 
To safely tempt thy close-reefed gulf, Lepanto ; 
A gulf wherein each state of wind and sea 
Is constant only to inconstancy, — 
A range of funnels cloven in mountain walls — 
iEoHan bear-garden, — a den of squalls ! 
It and its guides so bad we well may style it 
Nasty toithoiU, but nastier with a pilot. 

At length we made Lutraka's roads, — a port. 
Safe and of shallow anchorage, by report ; 
But, so conckve the shore — a mountain bowl ! 
Home to the land the water would not shoal ; 
So, with our good ground-tackle, up we brought her,— 
The little ship, in seventeen fathom water. 
Thus, with a warp ashore and moor'd amain. 
We left the yacht, and " pricking o'er the plain," 
Jogged towards the town, — a foul, degenerate den 
Of human animals, who once were men — 

(1) "Non cuivis homini contingit adire CorinthunL"- Old Proverb. 
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At least their forefathers, — it *s all the same ; — 
And thence we joumey'd toward Athena's name; 
For it is naTnes, not things, one seeks through life, 
Till one espouse a vision of a wife ! 

Oh, by the by, we nearly came to grief 
Bound to Piraeus in a Grecian skiff, 
That with a light beam-wind refused to cope, 
Carrying away her gear — ^rope after rope. 
The spritsail-bang twice parted, and let trail 
The spar astern, and then nerves *gan to quail : 
The Greeks, they swore and doubted, — coward elves ! 
l^ut Fate helped those who could not help themselves 
And brought our frail caique of rotten gear 
Safe in the haven of Piraeus' pier ; 
Where half-a-dollar, and a health-bill clean 
From quarantine released us to our inn, — 
Lauding the venal officers who let us 
Land and " sup full" on honey of Hymettus. 

Hived Hill, that teem'st with yellow wealth untold, 
The rich Australia of translucent gold, 
Pregnant with many a vegetable mine, 
And secret cell of softest saccharine ! 
Hail, dulcet ore, distill'd from mellowest bowers, 
Of fragrant taste, the syrupy bloom of flowers, 
The floral richness of engolden*d dells, 
The marrow of the painted asphodels ! 
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A fine heroic that ! — but then a line 
That is, a " Zo^-line," shotUd be somewhat fine ; 
Besides there is a something firesh, Tiazfy sunny, 
And nature-tinct about Hymettian honey. 

Well, — from Piraeus in a trap jogged we 
Bound for Athena's worst kostellerie, 
Hight " Bes EtrangerSy^ and well-named, for none 
But utter strangers would have thither gone. 
That day, too late, th' Acropolis to scale, 
We made, Jove, thy " shuck" Cathedral, — 
At least so Murray said, — (The ^^ Bifstek cru'^'^ 
Of wandering England, — Meteor ensign true [1] ) 
If not, what mattered it whose marble groves 
Or roofless trunks they were — Mars*, Love's, or Jove's? — 
Eeckless of authenticity or guile 
We drank rosolio near that ruined pile, 
Of Mythic Somebody the blasted aisle ! 

The morrow's breakfast over before night. 
We scaled the Propylsea's many a flight 
Of steps to worship Wisdom on the height, — 
Fane of the Heathen's Virgin, lapsed and rent, — 
A scathed pomp of storied adamant ! 

We wended after, as it did beseem us. 
Where wavM once the woods of Academus . 



(1) As the French call Mr. Murray's handbooks, doubtless flrom the colour 
of their coyer, and their indissoluble association with British vagranc«. 
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Besides, one saw — wliat everybody sees — 
The (leath-cage of the henpecked Socrates.^ 
As sailors, too, 'gainst Fortune had we sinned, 
Had we not sou^t the " Tower of the Wind,** 
Where we right fervent orisons addrest 
To " Vewfo ifaw^ro,"— Mister KKW. ; 
And, last^ were duly lionized, and shown 
The light agremena of the modern town 
By Cicerone Spiro.^ The next day 
To Megara we wended on our way. 
He knows not misery who ne*er hatli seen 
A night of horror, Megara, in thine inn. 

Once more Lutraka ! where with grateful mind 
Our floating home and comforts we re-flnd. 
So ! under way for old Patras again 
In thunder, lightning, squalls, and rain ! 
Where, having left our lying, trembling pilot. 
We shape for England's chief Ionic islet ! 
And, as, well « up" in Byron and Greek story, 
We'd duly bade farewell to " the rock hoary," 
So,— though night-time, and blowing heavy— very,— 
After Childe Harold, that poetic Murray ! 
Coming on deck, — a sentimental tar !-^ 
I duly hailed "Lucadia's Cape afar 1" 
Passed was Ulysses' Isle, so blank and bare, 
Where sad Penelope would stand and staze ; 



(1) Xantippe, to fvit. 

(2) Spiro Mavrik, an Athenian guide, whom I promised to advertise, 
not immortalise. 
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And, trysail wing'd, with Samian feelings drunk, 
One saw where " burning Sappho" sung and sunk t 
But soon Albanian Albion hove in view — 
Now for a rhythmic yam about Corfii ! 

Seen from the sea, the town looms large and grand, 
A pomp of palaces, but, once on land, 
One finds the lath and plaster stage-effect, 
Masking Greek slums in national neglect. 
But, inland, all is beauty, — hazel height, 
And woods of olive, looped with chequering Ught, 
Or fitful glimpse of laughing wave below, 
Far-flanked with iron hills of summer snow : — 
Charms, land of picture, with the island brood 
Of Eastern Greece that claim fair sisterhood. 

The town amusements there are passing tame, — 
A " lyric stage", that scarce deserves the name, 
And barrack pastimes, everywhere the same ! 
Thus, when you ask one — "What is there to do?" 
One answers " little" — yet one liked Corfii ; 
And what with scrambles upon mountain pony, 
Andjldnerings in the Quartier Spiridione^ 

« 

We whiled the time away, and, eke, by dint o' 
Excursions to the Turks' fleet at Butrinto, 
Where paled the Crescent flag, and suffered loss 
'Gainst Montenegro's brigands of the Cross. 

Thus, with the gunner's mess, and, by the by, 
The charming dinners of the then **Lord High,"^ 

(1) Th« Lord High Commissioner, conventionally thus abbreviated. 
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Who asked us over in his ten-oared gig 

To see Albania, and to stick the pig,^ 

Besides th' amenities of certain Highlanders, 

We bored ourselves but little 'mongst the islanders. 

Tti-ee days from Corfa brought us to Yaletta, 
To stride once more the stones of Strada Stretta. 
But which, — ^being fully picturM before, — 
Of Melita, loquacious Muse, no more I 

Among the fleet, we knew the fated Tiger, 
The Arethusa and wall-sided Niger, 
And Admiral, since a cause of some loquacity ; 
Of patience tried and negative sagacity, 
For bright Despatches famed, and great dundascity.^ 

After, the men, by idlesse somewhat bored. 
Got up a petty mutiny on board, 
Which quickly yielded under prestige sheer, — 
The moral force of twenty broadsides near ! — 

At length from Malta, after much delay. 
The ninth of April, got we well away ; 
And ttience, the wind at W. a course we shape 
For old Trinacria*s southeastern Cape, 
And made which, 'thwart an ugly swell, that night, 
Dreaming ourselves at Syracuse — all right \ 



(1) Boar hunting— the Albanian Chasse. 

(2) Can this perpetration in neology be derived, from the proper patro- 
nym. Dnndns ?--Ed. 

I 2 



i 
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At length and " bore up," with a cordial curse, 
For the port christened from -^Eneas' nurse : ^ 
Where, there being nothing literally to eat, 
Soon did we backwards beat a wise retreat 

Another Naples sojourn ! till one night 
We weighed and plumed a second northern flighi 
To Cape Circelle up, the wind was fair ; 
Then a head swell, and nought but adverse air. 
Circelle left j an uphill course we shape 
For Argentero of the Silver Cape* 
Through calms and N.W. winds, thus, day by day 
And inch by inch we won disputed way ; 
Till, as the climax of a tedious beat, 
We made the Imperial Corsican's retreat. 
In vain the waves still keep with jealous guard, 
Elba, thy narrow patch of prison-sward — 
The grassy sod within the Eagle-cage, 
Once deluge-girt 2 Ambition's hermitage ! 

A day of exile there we duly spent, 
. And then our fateful way we upward went : — 
But west and north are hateful points to steer — 
The wind seems nailed there half the southern year 
!N". W. by N.. however up we tend, 
The breeze inexorably " dead on end — " 
Wherewith short swells and calms like vactia blend, — 

(1) ♦' Tu quoque litoribus nostris, ^neia nutrix, 

iEtemam, moriens, famam, Cayeta, dedisti." — ^VmoiL. 

(2) Alluding to Napoleon's favourite quotation, " Apr6s moi le deluge I" 
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Weather to wear out rigging and mar sails, 

And thus we neared, but slowly neared, Marseilles. 

Indeed we scarcely got a slant of air 

Up to the salins of the French Hy feres, 

Where to bring up we came to the decision, 

Being somewhat short of patience and provision. 



From Hyferes, still headed by that luck of ours, 
We did not reach Marseilles for fifty hours. 
Where we, such calms and adverse weather voting 
Monotonous, declined all further floating ; 
And, true yacht lubbers, took the route overland, 
Leaving the ship to find her native strand. 

Now, during such a cruise in waters new, 
There always is, or seemeth, much to do ; 
What with the seamanship and navigation, 
Besides a course of mundane observation 
Of men and manners in a stranger nation : 
Still, on board ship, are always blanks of time — 
StLch I employed to limn in restless rhyme, 
(And thus oft scared the blue-devils, — the spleen) 
Familiar etchings of aquatic scene. 

Thus, partly from a passion for Hydrology ; 
Or, from that Cacoethes, mere Philology ; 

Partly, perchance, from ^but what matters why ?- 

The dream is substance ; and so, forthwith I, 
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For letteriBd cavils, or for K.N. strictures, 
Unroll the ensuing series of pictures,^- 
True portraits of the moments, as they, came, 
Set in hard " log-wood," — realistic £rame 1 
So, now, a truce to further Prolegomena — 
Survey Scene L of nautical Phenomena 1 



END OF PROEM. 



PHASES OF VESSEL-LIFR 



TABLEAU I. 
GETTING UNDER WEIGH. 

Betwixt sleeping and waking. 
One's head slightly aching, 
From evening libation 
Of various potation, 
And much fumigation; 
With, in night's later tenses. 
The above's consequences, — 
Viz.— wore drinking and smoking, 
And practical joking, 
Such as yacht-larder robbing, 
Or club-statue daubing, — 
Polite recreations 
Fraught with matin sensations 
Little short of damnation's. 

WeU, in such a condition 
Of half inanition 
And gastric contrition,^ 

(1) " The remorse of the stomach," as indigestion has been denominated. 
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Im disturbed from my slumber 
By sounds without number, 
Ingeniously blended, 
Like torture intended,^ — 
Splashing, scraping, and thumping, 
And *bout the deck stumping, 
MikH with gushings of pumping. 
Like a Centaur's death-rattle, 
When, in Lapithae battle, 
He was clutched by the throttle; 
Or a pistoned seltz-bottle, 
When' it nears its sum-tottle. ' 

You conceive in such rows, sirs 
One inducts toilette trousers, 
And assumeth a jaquette 
To know what's the racket. 

Then out of said slumber 
'Mid loose spars and lumber. 
One scrambleth on deck 
At the risk of one's neck. 
And the cause of the clatter 
Is at once a solved matter. 

As I meditate saying, 
I find we are weighing, 



(1) Under such circumstances one always imagines that these proceedings 
are designed for one's special annoyance. 
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The accustotned sail setting. 
And for sea ready getting; 
While the windlass is clicking, 
The anchor still sticking, 
The men to it sore put, 
For it's foul of the forefoot; 
And long they'll he at it, 
Before it is "catted," 
Haiding, slacking,, and heaving; 
Then, the foresheets they're reeving. 
And the skipper's uncrutching 
The hoom, — the mate clutching 
Ensign-haulyards and downhaul, — 
While that small stick, to crown all 
Is swagging "a stunner,"^ 
From runner to runner. 
With chucks fit to strain off 
Our quarter in twgiin off. 

Then, helow as one's writmg. 
Things are listing and righting, 
And, alternate, a weather, 
As she swings to her tether. 

Then com^s table-unscrewing 
Which sets the hinge mewing. 
To the thin voice and squeaky 
Of a bulkhead that's creaky; 

(1) Skipper's expression. 
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While the b'rometer dangles 
At the oddest of angles. 

Forward, much on is going, 
What with cabin-gear stowing — 
Glass, china, chairs, crockery — • 
Which precaution's a mockery, 
As you will find out when we 
Have a lop of a sea. 

Then, as way the ship's winning, 
I find her beginning 
A system of nodding. 
As she turns the sea-sodding — 
Her bow, I mean, bowing 
Like a ploughshare when ploughing. 

*Mid this scene of confusion 
And acoustic contusion, 
Tve a trait to relate 
Of the inner estate, 
(That sensitive kernel 
Of all things external !) 
Psycho-gastric sensation 
That requires explanation. 

One first felt it overcrowing 
One's soul, when school-going, 
But as we wax material 
It becomes Less ethereal, 
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Yet, I know it's xumerving 
Even to men the least swerving. 
I mean that dull smarting 
At the vitals, when parting; 
A dead, vacant, numb ache 
By the cords of the stomach; 
Pericordial congestion, 
Less heart than digestion, 
But felt ev'n by sceptics. 
Just where feeling meets peptics. 

Now, this semi-dejection 
Is not retrospection, 
And still less affection 
For what one is leaving, 
Or consequent grieving 
As for losses bereaving — 
Or not so of necessity — 
I cannot express it — I 
In mere desperation 
Give these traits of sensation 
The below appellation — 
(Ye rhymes ! — there's none — curse ye !) 
Sentimental inertice. 

Then to "gone" turns "going," 
And the last place is growing 
Indistinct and receding: 
Then come lounging and reading 
And t6bacco "weeding," 
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That, with, sherries and bitters, 
The time away fritters, 
Which, if early or late 'tis. 
Yawns, to ns, one hiatus. 

Anon, come sky-gapings, 
And studious course-shapings, — 
Double-rulers, — *^ dividers," 
Long-legged, like spiders; 
Not without calculation. 
And due deviation, 
For the north's variation. 
To prick off where we be 
Within half a degree ! 
Then there's boats inboard getting 
With sails trimly setting, 
Hauling sheet and tack tauter ; — 
And then comes blue water ! 

Here ends the beginning 
Of this metric yarn-spinning, 
That's to sing what's worth knowing 
Of practic sea-going, 
And the chances that wait 
On the yachting estate. 

Thus,— so far having got 
With the muse and the yacht, 
Here we leave ship and lay 
Alike well under way ! 
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TABLEAU II. 



THE CALM. 



But, as our onward course we're lying, 
Faint falls the breeze, so lately sighing, 
And all the winds in air are dying. 
No more the waters, past us gushing. 
Part with a lisp of pearlet-crushing ; 
The crisp bead-music at the bow 
Hushed to a humid whisper now, 
And not a plume of spray, or flake 
Of floating foam to blanch our wake ; 
Two ripples, widening away. 
Long flutes of azure, from us stray. 
Into the quiet far-away! 

Still onward glidingly we steal 
On level groovings of the keel. 
The languid wavelets lightly lipping 
Our burnished stem athrough them slipping 
Till — Ha! didst hear the canvas quiver, — 
Articulate, — a mortal shiver] 
As chilled by some vague sense of fear. 
Forewarned of "something wicked" near: 
As was the sapient beast of Balaam, 
What time his legs began to fail him, 
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Knowing, as he went on to — ^bray, 
Immortal presence in the way ! 

The master, trimming that or this sail. 
Just at this time begins to whistle. 
And, howbeit lately brusque and loud, 
Looks sullen now, or scans a cloud, 
Anon, and in a nautic fidget. 
Extends aloft a moistened digit, 
To catch the first breath, foul or fair. 
The avarU-courier of an air. 

But all in vain! — ^the more it's wanted. 
The less seems ^Eolus like to grant it: 
While slow and slowlier droops the pace,f 
Till motion's magnetised to place. 

Now not an air-sigh waves the vane; 
A weight of calm o'erpends the main; 
Droops, spellbound, there, each idled ship. 
As though, alternate, touch'd to sleep; 
As though the molten wave around her 
Had cooled, and, hardening, there had bound her; 
As if no thing that moves and is 
Might break that elemental peace 
By sound of speed, — alike enfurled 
In the strong rest that laps the world. 

And, ever as our bark was lagging, 
The spirits of the crew kept flagging. 
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Someliow, as motion waxeth slower, 

The pulses of a man range lower; 

A sympathy that's logic, seeing 

To move's to live, and have our being. 

'Tis then one feels the landsman's notion, 

That all the oaken halls of ocean 

Are dungeons waft with sickening motion.^ 

In truth 'tis boring when one's bent 
Upon a definite intent, 
To find material impotent, 
Appliances of no avail — 
In a 'mid purpose 'tis to fail 

It M a sullen thing to be 
Poised upon the leaden sea 
In a numb ship leadenly, — 
The shade of an aerial thing 
Of pale and paralysM wing, — 
Semi-live phantom, mermaid-sprite, 
Timid and towering and white, — 
A sheeted outline on the wave, 
Sprung as from Time's diluvial grave ! 
Like one, within the moon's pale beam, 
Arrest in wanderings of dream; 
Or frail nun, statued to the spot, 
Like the salacious spouse of Lot. ^ 

(1) Something like this was remarked by a certain Doctor of post-chaise 
X>redilection, 
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In vain one tries to take to reading, 
Pending the fairy honr of feeding, 
One cannot, with, the slightest pleasure; 
One's feverish, and — there's too much leisure ! 
Thus life is wasted as it flows. 
In restlessness and not repose ! 
But, as U wears, wears with U all away — 
"Time and the hour, et caster a^^^ as they say. 
So to one's berth ! — to toss and tumble, 
And at the watch's footfalls grumble; 
As though 'twere noises off that keep, 
And not the stillness, active sleep.^ 
At length, old habit, and not need, 
Brings one the state of vision-deed; 
Soon to experience infraction 
By fresh phenomena of action. 
Such as being loosened in one's berth 
By sea-quakes like small quakes of earth, 
The vessel kicking, rearing, prancing. 
After an equine mode of dancing, — 
Swerving, shying, and curvetting. 
And everything with champed brine wetting ; 
Which brings us to aquatic strife. 
And a new phase of vessel-life. 

(1) By the by, how more eventful is sleep than modem waking life. 
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TABLEAU III. 



THE COMING ON TO BLOW. 



A BREEZE had sprung up towards the morning 
Watch, with a leaden sky of warning, 
Lines of a livid grey and muddy, 
Fretted with lurid Ught and ruddy. 
Beneath, a thin scud, wild and fast. 
Like shreds of air-gauze, driveth past ; 
With cloud-banks massed on the horizon — 
Well sailors know, when they set eyes on 
Such signs, that they but seldom fail 
To herald an approaching gale. 

The squalls, that freshened all along, 
I^ow change to steady wind and strong: 
Over the little bark is bending, 
Climbing, pausing, and descending, 
But, vdth a cross, uneasy motion, 
As from an under, mixed commotion. 
Down comes the top-sail on the gaft, — 
"Trice the main- tack up — main-sheet aft — 
Two reefs — down with them ! — jib the third i 
Reof-earings — tackle!" is the word. 

K 2 
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The sliip relieve from the strain 
Of thus much canvas off her ta'en, 
Eights, 6«id then lays her o'er again; 
As, with one yellower planklet imder, 
She cleaves the maddening lymph asunder ; 
Afrom her, as she through it threshes, 
Spurting the spray in silvery flashes, 
And brushing inboard candied rain, 
like pearl-dust off the blasted main. 

'Tis then that in supreme request are 
Oilskin, tarpaulin, and sou' -wester; 
'Tis then that natures 'gin to lack 
The shortest nip of neat cognac. 
And, the ship partly snugged, 'tis tJien 
That grog is served out to the men; 
After which tactics, and which rum. 
There's pause to wait for what's to come. 
It yet might moderate — but, no ! 
"It never rains but pours it," so 
With winds that breathe not, but they blow- 
^0 ! — the gusts steady in their strength 
Till — down it comes amain at length ! 

And now it is blowing, 
The main-sail they 're stowing, 
Amid sundry lee lurches, 
Slacking throat and peak-purchase. 
And the storm-canvas bending, I 

The ship pitching and 'scending; 
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While the skipper is calling 
To the mate, who is bawling 
To the men who are hauling, 
Heaving, slacking, belaying, 
And the runners aft staying, 
All hands of both watches 
Closing scuttles and hatches, 
Top-mast striking, jib shifting ; 
While every thing's drifting 
To leeward, and heaving. 
Then there's trysaU-sheet reeving. 
And reef points a-tying ; 
While rope ends, away flying, 
For want of a turn. 
Stream far out astern. 
To the hands toward it tendant 
Each a hopeless hemp pendant !^ 

And then there's a lashing 
Of boats, and the plashing 
Of spray, and a crutching 
Of the boom and a clutching 
At ridge-ropes and braces. 
Those steadiers of paces : 
Nor forgot in the flurry 
And height of the hurry. 
The ship, while we're snugging her. 
To put the boat's plug in lier, 

(1) " Duplices tendens palmas." 
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A forethought whose neglect 
Has been fate to the wreckt 

Lastly, comes pnttmg over 
Fore and main skylight cover; 
While the great coats are ran on 
The infantine cannon. 

Then, below, therms the steward 
And }m gear going to leeward; 
While John, lurching and tumbling, 
Is audibly grumbling 
At the crockery thaf s smashing 
With a h — ^U of a crashing. 
Then the swing table's whining, 
Aud the bulkhead repining. 
With a plaint thin and thrilling, 
Like a spirit a-grilling; 
'Mid which creaking and brawling 
And wind-caterwauling, 
The barometer's falling, 
And — grave instrument ! — leaning 
At an angle unmeaning. 

And then there's a council 
Of war, an' we maun sail 
The vessel, or whether 
To lay-to till fine weather. 
But light ships in snug trim 
Waves, like tempest-birds, skim ; 
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And we found the live thing 
So alert on the wing, 
With such glibness and ease, 
Talcing all the worst seas. 
Water-walls coped with spray, sir, -\ 
With the sangfroid and grace, sir, I 
Of an old ocean-racer, 
Or marine steeple-chaser. 
That well did they deem her 
A thorough-bred sea-mare. 

Quoth the mate, "Sir, odd rat it! 
He should keep the ship at it : " ^ 

For once B coincided; 

And, in short, 'twas decided 
Up and down tumbling hill 
To half sail her, half " gill," 
And, for better for worse. 
To hold on our old course. 
And, besides expediting 
One's way, it's exciting 
Thus to watch a frail vessel 
With strong elements wrestle, 
As she yields to their force 
But to conquer a course. 

Thus urged we with elation. 
Our shaped destination. 
With one only privation, — 

(1) Tlie mate, be it observed, always knows more than the master, and is 
always essaying to show that it is so, by anticipating what's to be done, 
and talking at the latter to the owner or passengers. 
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Tlie small misery I mean 
Is the loss of cuisine. 
As a gale's no compunction 
For the cJief's sacred function, 
Which oft suffers detention 
K not total suspension. 

As I find the log stating, 
Here the breeze seemed abating, 
And, moreover, I find 
The great fact, underlined, 
After all that we dined. 
And, as we'd been going 
With a taut sheet and flowing. 
And due course had been steering. 
Our port must be nearing. 

Which, — reader, to you 
I confide it — is true ! 
So I hereby engage, 
When you turn the next page. 
That, in §ketch Ko. 4, 
You'll perceive, — the gale o'er, — 
Things aboard us all right, 
And, if not quite in sight. 
Still a mist from the land 
Which proclaims it at hand. 
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TABLEAU IV. 



BRINGING UP. 



Thus, trysail winged, a turbid way we fought, 
As by pale plyings of the vans of thought 
Nerved raptly on, and steadfast course out-wrought; 
Till, lo ! — like cloud, to distance cleaving, — 
The dim horizon bluely leaving. 
Another land in sight is heaving. 
And there upgrows another nation, 
Haloed with faf association, — 
A fact, yet still an expectation! 
Another anything is pleasant. 
The new is ever effervescent. 
And prized because it's evanescent : 
And nothing's newer than new places, 
New scene, new manners, and new faces, — 
The idiosyncrasy of races. 
Yes ! after home-keeping stagnation. 
Each stage of travel's a sensation, 
And a new-phasing of creation; 
As, leaving what's grown trite and same, 
One realizes local name. 

Yes! clockwork pulse and measured breath 
Elaborate but vital death. 
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He only livtB, who, uuconfined 

By place or time, explores combined 

The continents of earth and mind 1 — 

To be is to transact the range 

Of self^ the world-wide — ^Hfe is change ! 

Now, in comparing keel with wheel, 
As travel's vehicles, the keel 
Over the land-paddle hath these 
iEsthetical advantages: — 
A scene is fraught with most effect 
When from all else 'tis disconnect, — 
When — means and media concealed — 
It strikes ns, suddenly revealed ! ^ 
Just as, at curtain-rise, the stage 
Presents far shows of earth and age. 

That time is wasted, is most true. 
In passages with nought to do ; 
But for this reason I back sail 
Versii>s the post-chay, coach, or rail; — 
In that such vessel-life possess 
These intervals of nothingness. 

'Long-shore-going travel's a progression 
From stage to stage, in linked succession, 
By palpable, prepared degrees; 
But we "stoop," sudden, from the seas, 

(1) «*the Unities,'* I think, were. 
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After a vacanty blank-blae flight 
Through nether skies as one alight, 
Amid new types of Adam's sons, 
And exile, Eve's uneden'd ones. 



But, to return — really, this 
Yam hath too much parenthesis — 
As we were saying — that is, writing, 
Land we're supposed in act of sighting; 
But, howbeit blithely on careering. 
And rapidly our harbour nearing, 
One's nerves are conscious of a sense 
Of feverish impatience. 
The breeze seems dropping as we go. 
And all the pace appears to grow 
Momently slower and more slow. 
No whistling's of the least avail. 
Vain trimming and retrimming sail. 
Out pluming all our finest wings — 
The telescope but farthens^ things ! 

Yet steadily, to listening eyes 
Objects in clear succession rise; 
The azure hills show rough and green, 
With latticed towns of white- walled sheen ; 



(1) "]6loigner." There is no English word for it, and there should be. 
To " distance" is a course word. 
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Till now, spire, minaret, through hot haze, 
Convent and palace greet the gaze; 
And, there ! beneath yon castled knoll. 
Up points the lighthouse on the Mole ! 

But^ now the harbour's mouth we near, 
And it behoves to "see all clear;" 
Behoves it that one stationed "hand" 
By downhaul and by haulyard stand; 
Eke, that the punt be launched and manned, 
And freighted with a coiled warp-end, 
The which 'tis tactical to send 
Out to a buoy, and "take a turn/' 
To check the ship, or slew her stem. 

Needs, too, the bobstay up to slack. 
And, having tricM the main-tack, 
For a clear berth to be all eyes. 
And then th' old mainsail "scandalize," — 
To let go everything readily — 
Without confusion — smartly, — steadily — 
" Lower all away ! down with it ! — so ! 

Stand by the anchor there Let go! — " 

The cable in the hawse-hole rings 

And, slowly answering, round she swings. 

'Next with a for'ard warp and aft, 
Fenders on side — they mopr the craft; 
And then we dream all 's done, — ^but, no ! 
Off comes the health-boat soon, to know 
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Who are we, and from whence we came? 
The passengers' — the owner's name? 
And as to if the health-bill's clean 1 
And all the <*rot" of quarantine. 

Jack to such gentry's scantly civil, 
And vows them bluffly to the "divil," 
Respecting no vexatious form 
Or most officious uniform, — 
Pratique at length! and land we may — 
" Ho ! for the shore there I gigs away !" 

Having achieved a "mezzo-term" 
Once more, and treading "terra-firm," 
Behold us now, this mid-end made, 
Alike surveying, and surveyed; 
Like toads from wooden rock impent, > 
As through mazed natives on we went, I 
With a calm sense of being God-sent 
Striding up street like an event! 

First comes a desultory chase 
In quest of the inn of the place, 
Slowly, for shops delay all gapers : 
Then one's to read up the old papers, — 
(That printer's ink to those who roam 
Is murkily redolent of home !) 
Stale Galignanis full of news 
To errant wights, recording who's 



1 
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Bankrupt, promoted, bom, or dead, 
Or — worse than all! — wlio*8 married! 
Nor lacks there often what ashore 
Tempts wandering England to explore ; — 
The curious to see or purchase, 
Pictures, antiquities, and churches : 
Then, one's to test the local dinners, 
Criteria of polished sinners ; 
And to "get up," if realistic, 
Of vice and folly each statistic. 
Hiring a "valet of the place," 
A ruffian of the smoothest grace 
And oiliest ease, it mostly is, 
Free from all narrow prejudice, — 
Promising what one's highness please. 
And naming nameless services. 

Brief, one sees, does — ^whafs done and seen, 
In lionizing's known routine, 
Wherein are landsmen wont to be 
Wise as the children of the sea. 
Sooth ! one discovers little more 
To do, or see, or sing ashore — 
The same things o'er and o'er again ! 
Till sated, bored and fagged, one's fain, 
To thence a mom remete the main.^ 

(1) "Cras itcrabimus lequor." 
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L'ENVOI. 

Thus ends this series of dissolving views, 
The actual visions of a yachting cruise, 
That, howbeit roughly, purport to present 
The round of sea-going, every-day event, 
Partly from fancy drawn, but strictly tactical^ 
A dream of fact, and technically practical 

But, as a frame for such aesthetic etchings, 
A carved moral to truth -point these sketchings, 
It seemeth meet, shore-goer, for thee. 
By way of parting summary, that we, — 
From some experience of sea-travel, state 
Its counter interests, and enumerate 
The "pulls'* and drawbacks of a yachtsman's fate- 
Not in the Solent, or the Thames's mouth — 
I mean, abroad, afloat, and in the south, — 
The Bay, the Mediterranean, th' Adriatic ; 
And this, despite the risk of being didactic ! 

Wherefore, gentle " lubber of the land,*' 
Thy clayey soul and intellect expand 
Of the aquatic state to grasp each " pro," 
Each " con," and balance all its weal and woe. 

First, for the little ills wherewith is fraught 
Of nautic errantry the chequered lot, 



I 
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(Whereof the latter leaflets of the log 

Contain a brief but carefal catalogue,) 

There runs a common popular illusion — 

Bom of the public mindy that w^re-delusion ! — 

That this same Mediterranean, the year through. 

One placid lakelet is of breathless blue. 

Yet N. and K.W. winds, what time they blow, 

Kick up a turmoil like a "race" below; 

Besides the sulphurous Sirocco there 

Lurks like a tiger in its desert lair. 

Then leaps in mist from out the southern morning. 

Without the faintest note or sign of warning. 

In very sooth, most mythical, I ween. 

To think that here in winter " all's serene ;" 

And then, in summer time, these southern seas 

Are barely navigable, for the breeze 

Blows for four hours, and oft, too, blows like hell, 

Leaving a stark calm and an ugly swell. 

While down the sun beams white-fire, blistering, tawning. 

The shrivelled hide through parasol and awning. 

Then, too, one hates the barbarous want of wealth, 
With its lack-luxury ; then bills of health. 
And prying small officials mar one's ease, — 
The soul's mosquitoes,— tribe of mental fleas ! 

I don't think sea-going habits quite conduce 
To fortify the nerves, or gastric juice, 
Brain, mind, or temper, in that things marine 
Of mundane matters can be least foreseen. 
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In sooth, all sliips by David Jones seem sent 
To add to Doubt one extra element, 
Whereof this life 's sufficiently endued, 
Withouten haps of sea vicissitude. 
In calms one gets into a dreamy state ; 
Physique and morale then alike stagnate ; 
And we must own that squalls and gales of wind 
Somewhat perturb the surface of the mind. 
Indeed, in little vessels with head seas 
There's devilish little dignity or ease. 
Besides, one smokes all day and nippeth brandy. 
Oft but because the cellaret is handy. 
Then we'd a perfect battery of bitters, 
Which tear the coats stomachic all to flitters. 
Vermuth, and EUis' mixture, quinine, gentian, 
Dutch, — Indian tonics more than I may men- 
tion, 
Absinthe, and that those pious men infuse — 
French monks, — ^^L Elixir de la Grande Chartreuse ;'' 
And then, on shore, instead of living quiet, 
One getteth dissipate, despite the diet 
Strange ! that where beauty is as scarce as dinner, 
One grows less moral as one waxeth thinner ! 

1^0 ! a shore-life is, doubtless, on the whole, 
Less noxious to the body, and the soul, 
And fraught with less disquietude, — and yet 
We^d little cause for grumbling or regret. 
Indeed the cruise went smoothly off enough, 
Always excepting when 'twas very rough, 

L 
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Being achieved in absolute inaction, 

Without the slightest flurry or distraction, — 

The passive vision of an expedition, 

Dreamed more than done, in placid inanition ; 

A state of personal rest in peregrination, 

A kernel of repose 'mid perturbation, — 

Free from those miseries so very racking 

To nerve and brain, — ^the passports and the packing, — 

The catching trains and petty claims defraying — 

I hate to be perpetually paying ! 

Besides the " pull," that, where you chance to be, 

Appliance is of domesticity, — 

In any given ocean of the earth, 

Your private manage and your proper hearth, — 

The "raw material" of the British sailor. 

Your gallic cuisine and your floating cellar, — 

Yemacular "tars" so hearty and so handy. 

And then your lockers stored with. Cognac brandy. 

Pale sherries, very " curious and dry," 

And clarets of a quaint antiquity ; 

Not to forget an humbler kind of fluid, 

The beer of Bass, for Bass alone can brew it, 

That poetry of malt, the Indian ale : 

There, too, those western weedlets that exhale. 

As from their cedar coffins, perfumed breath. 

Fuming themselves away, "without a death," ^ 

The vegetable mummies that enfold 

A soul of smoke, — long-warehoused, mellow, old I 

(1) Vide Keats :-^ . ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

Seemed taking flight to heaven, without a deatii."— JB^ue of St. Agrm, 
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Yes ! when afloat *tis very sweet to know 
That where thou goest such things with thee go. 
Fldne where thou wilt, meander or maraud. 
There — there is all that's hest of home abroad, 
Lockered in forest-ribs of England there, — 
A home of fiither-land an everywhere ! 

Sweet, too, small yachtsman, 'tis to feel that you're 
Dazzling some pauper race, en grand Seigneur^ 
Hid in eccentric mystery, ahordo 
D'un propria bastimento, vrai Milordo I ^ 
Till the small squireen of his ain countree, 
Waxing in fancied scope and dignity, 
Dreams him a Corsair-king, marauding Dane, 
Some pirate-chief, or stalwart ocean-thane, 
A little feudal baron of the sea. 
There in his floating principality ! 

Certes, there's much that's flattering and grand 
In such an irresponsible command, 
To have dominion o'er a subject ship, 
Without the partible apprenticeship — 
A fount of discipline, — ^the motive will, — 
A petty Providence for good or ill ; — 
As Byron hath 't, — with boats' crews at one's beck, 
" Moving, the monarch of a peopled deck" — 
Peopled with twice five sailors, and a boy — 
Nothing above one — all below — great joy ! — 
I wish 'twere free from worry and alloy, 

(1) The nuxed jargon of • ' Valets de Place." 

L 2 
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Internal sqnabbles, — ^mntinies to qnell. 
For even the best of subjects will rebel ; 
Yet, as IVe said before, to^d altogether 
But little cause to blame or crew, or weather, 
Having, without /cwco, brought the "sport" 
To a round term at this yacht-lubber's^ port, 
And " done," besides each British, vulgar sea, 
France, Spain and Portugal, EifSand, Algerie, 
Sardinia, Elba, Greece and Sicily, 
Malta, Ionia's isles and Italy ; — 
A profile of itinerary action 
Fraught with a certain sense of satis&ction. 

But, like all else, the expedition had 
Its changeful phases, between good and bad ; 
The which, methinks, we've summed up pretiy Mrly, 
From some experience, for we tried it early ; 
And we repent us neither that we spent 
Thus a few sands of time, and that we went 
Southward, nor either, — now the thing is done, — 
That we are moored here by the Bouches du Eh&ne ; 
Where end alike the Mediterranean cruise, 
And the wet flights of her, my cogn-aquatic^ Muse ! 

(1) Marseilles. 

(2) The coining of this somewhat startling composite word needs defence. 
Luckily, a good authority has said : — 

"Dixeris egregie, notum si callida verbum 
Reddiderit jwnciwra novum." — Ar& Poetica. 

An excuse for the meaning thereof, and a plea for Bacchic inspiration, seem 
also required : Le* vm^i: — 

" Nulla placere diu nee vivere carmina possunt 
Quae scribuntur aquae potoribus."— Hobacb, Episit. 1, xix. S. 
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No. VI. 

METRICAL SAILING DIRECTIONS FOR THE 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 



BY A COLUMBUS OF THE "PLEASURE NAVY." 



Whatb'er in life man does, wherever turns he, 
He's not a yachtsman if unmade be Guernsey ; 
Still, as true bard, in my opinion errs he, 
If he expects good ports there, or at Jersey. 
Yet, be he bent on tempting of the " vasty 
Deep," in the quest of yacht stores, " cheap and nasty," 
The following plain, though rhythniical, directions, 
Will steer him clear — with sundry few exceptions. 

If from the Needles bound, and thou shouldst ask its 

Bearings, S.W.hS. will make the Caskets ; 

S.E.b.S.'s the course, an' that thou art 

About to start for Guernsey from "The Start :" 

Hence, homeward bound, steer N.N.E., and Portland 

You'll make a shade to westward,-— -on your port-hand ; 

Of course allowing for the states of tide, 

Or in your reck'ning you *11 be somewhat wide. 
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At Aldemey there runs a rattling " Eace," 
Cross-tumbling at a devil of a pace : 
The channels here are very far from wide, 
And through them sets a six or seven knots' tide ; 
But if your skipper do not " suck the monkey," 
There s nothing in the " Singe" at all to funk ye. 

As you get southerly take care of Sark, 
Especially when thick or in the dark. 
Eschew with adverse tides a windward tussle, 
Between the greater or the lesser " Eussel." 
S.W. JW. from Caskets clears those rocks, 
Tliat part the Eussel, yclept " les Amfroques;^^ 
For should you " hug" too much the shoi*es of Herm, 
'Twould place unto your cruise a fatal term. 
With the wind west, however, keep away. 
Lest you should luff upon those ScyUas, " Brayes.*' 

Bring up at Guernsey when the winds are west ; 
When northerly, St. Helier's roads are best. 

Jersey's first point you'U make is Cape Grosnez, 
The eastern headland of St. Owen's Bay. 

What follows writes a native of the place, — 
A Gallic Briton of amphibious race : — 

Qvxind on va to Jersey chercJier des champignons^ 
Faut tenir en ligne St. Pierre et les " hlancs jngnons ;*' 
For should you hriser, sur les pierres de Lecq, 
You make, mafoi I you make one dam' mistake. 
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Then there's the "Ecrevifere" and "Eigdon Shoal," 
Dat in your bottom soon would knock one hole. 
Next have a care lest submaiine " Daree" 
With latent minaret beset your way ; 
Escaping this, you've but to shun the knocks 
Of the ensuing clans of dangerous rocks : — 
The "Diamond," "Corbifere," the "Minquiers," 
The "Ecrenou," the "Blanchard," the "Grelets;" 
Besides, your vessel will come off but ill. 
If once impaled upon the " Dirouilles." 
" I know a bank" where keel but ill reposes, 
Nor finds the " Violet" reef a bed of roses. 
Steer your ship clear of rocks hight " Paternoster," 
Lest you should have to grieve for having lost her. 
Lastly, you'll shun " Eoche Douvre," and the "Mai- 
sons," 
Not to be prosy, for most obvious " raisons*' 
In fine, — ^when visiting these fatal islets, 
Mast-head your ensign — do ! — and charter pilots ! 



PART ni. 

MINOR POEMS, 

MISCELLANEOUS, FUGITIVE, AND OCCASIONAL. 



SOITlSrETS 

WRITTEN ON THE BLANK PAGE OF A METAPHYSICAL 

TREATISE 

1. 

Within her dark, cerebral cave^ confined, 

Hung round with shifting mirrors, Mein'ry-taught, 
To yield phantasmal scenery, Sense-inwrought — 

Nature's glassed symbols, ^Jhe Pastes penc'llings, lined 

Upon the inward retina, combined 
In forms fantastic, — filmy things of thought. 
Touched with electric life, from th' in Life caught. 

Who may survey the throned Magician, Mind ! — 
Will-wingM, who Imagination gird 

Creation, — wild Columbus of the brain ! — 

While skims minute Perception, curious-spurred, . 
Earth's living ore, the Eeal, — ^forged again 

In Truth's broad lightning, when, emotion-stirred, 

Charged with quick meaning runs the thunder-word ! 

(1) The illustration is Locke's. 
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2. 



Ete cannot paint itself;^ thought may not scan 
Its springs, or trace the trembling cords that knit 
The sleepless life-works to the ruling wit — 

How, then, the Thought of thought, that knew to plan 

That maze of Godlike mechanism, — Man ! — 
The Mind, embodied in Creation, writ 
On nature's brow, inspired fi'ame most fit 

To fold Omniscience in its boundless span ! — 

Nay, through the tender grass-plumes as they grow 

Whence course the veins % — What fibry bones pervade 
The frail anatomy 1 On the seed we sow 

What builds the slender oaten-shaft, the blade 

Of sunnied gold? — ^What — ^what does knowledge 
know] — 

Is human wisdom wise? ^but yes in answering 

"NO!" 



(1) A theory of Plato (ritfe 7th book of the Republic, p. 99), which 
compare with a parallel notion of Locke (" Essay on the Human Under- 
standing," book ii. cap. 2). 
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3. 



Waked by the lowly echo, from the height 
Of Love's o'erwatching realms, descending, see, 
New-bom of thought, serene Humility 

Conduct the deep-eyed Faith, whose steps are Light. 

Divine Interpreter, — who read'st aright 

Earth's prophet-page where blooms " Eternity," 
All greenly graven ; — ^bright Creation's key, 

That opes the starry volume of the night. 

And threads the heart's intricacies, till — ^lo ! — 

Seen by Her torch, the stranger, Self is known ; 
Through whom the rustic reaps ; whose lessons show 

To use th' Intelligence, that cast our own 
And shapes the need ; — thence — thence to seek, and 

know 
Wisdom, the sought on high, is wisdom found below ! 



VALEDICTORY CONCEITS IN A TOWN 
WINTER-GARDEN. 

(December.) 

Prison-playground-likb of old 
'Twas barren space, blank, bald, and bare, 
Pent within close walls and square, 
And lo ! 'tis now 
A sudden garden with, fresh mould 
And trimmest beds and gravelled walks 
Of easy conduct, edged with box, — 
A sightly show ! 



A mossy brood, enwalled wherein 
Await the dawn of Summer-rise, 
In verdant down lapt, wearywise 
As spent o' wing. 
— Birthplace-to-be of callow green 
This open masonry, cloud-thatched, 
A nest of buds to soon be hatched 
By ray-plumed Spring, 
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Where, see I the prim, prim Primrose is : 
Pansies/ like faces old and wise 
Or vans of low-poised butterflies, 
Do hover where, 
With Jasmine, Woodbine, Clematis — 
All that to tendiilled lattice cleaves; 
While Lilies loll their waxen leaves 
Upon the air. 

Blue-scattered here, the Violet gems 
The Taken fallow; here and dwell 
Tulip and painted Asphodel ^ 
In Gothic tl^dne 
Becraggled Honeysuckle stems 
Belfiy mute peal of golden bells. 
Whose tongues, whence odorous music wells. 
The place ensaccharine. 

Bowed sunward in a semi-dome, 
Inroofed with clarified slates, — 
A brittle mail of sether-plates 
That Summer pane, — 
Euns the wall 'long, th* Exotics* home, 
Latticed in with bars of white, 
Phoebean Temple-tent^ of Light, 
A floral Fane ! 



(1) The verbal "root" of "Pansy" is the French word pemee. 

(2) Classic^ for " Daffodil." 

(H) The Tabernacle was in other phrase a Tcmple-teiit. 
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Where, aneath made Italian weather, 
Azaleas, Oleander are : 
The ivory-turned Camellia there 
Doth house in heat; 
With bronzen growths of tropic Heather, 
Dusk Broom and feather-pencilled Heaths : 
Here Heliotrope, whose simple breath's 
So morning-sweet 

***** 

— Farewell! I seek Proven9al clime 
Till when, provoked by shine and shower. 
The smiling bud laugh out — a flower ! 
With warm sap quick. 
Till from roof-treUised shrub the time 
When bulbs that pulpy wine distend 
In showers of curdled purple pend, — 
Lush-clusters thick. 

Till then, on nodding stems, moss-swathed. 
Sleep on the while, green-lidded sleep. 
Nun Nature doth but nocturns keep : 
The Sun-lire's low. 
Dream on, divinely^ instinct-faithed. 
Of temporal Eden, solstice-bright, 
Trust-sure; and so, good annual night- 
Good Winter, so ! 

(1) "D«/j e»t anima florum" is as true and prettier than " . . . . 



LYEIC LAMENT. 
THE FALL OF A SPARROW. » 

Alack ! alack I the day wlien sped 

The heedless stone, 
That singled from its friends that fled, 
And laid along with the vast dead, 

This little one : 

No longer through the life-long day. 

On craggled trees. 
To flutter more from spray to spray 
Or bound on buoyant wing away 

Upon the breeze. 

By little, tuneful loves caressed, 

No more to reign 
The pretty favourite of the nest. 
Planting in many a feathered breast 

The pleasing pain. 

(1) The verdict was—" Killed by a random stone." 

M 
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Mute warbler ! — ah ! how cold and still 

Thy mellow throat : 
How songless now that merry hill, 
At mom so blithely wont to thrill 

Its carol-note ! 

Thy kindred oft, — a timid train, 

Disconsolate, 
Haunt the dark spot where thou wert ta'en; 
But o'er the widowed nest — ^in vain — 

Mourns thy mate. 

Peace to thee, Care-unruffled now : — 

(For thou hadst care^ — 
Apportioned cares we cannot know) 
The tyrant, Man, — the witherer, Snow, 

Touch thee not tJiere; — 

There in thy little shadowed grave, 

Hung o'er the Deep, 
Where, sheltered from the wind and wave. 
Though realms may rock and passion rave. 

Thou wilt sleep. 

If aught of thee to being clings — 

Not mortal all — 
To Hm it soared on sinless wings, 
Who marks, amid the maze of things. 

The Sparrow fall ! 



THRENODY POE TINEY, A FAVOURITE 

LAP-DOG, 

WITH HER EPITAPH. 



Deoe, Spring, thou weeper of the showers, 
A cradle of decay with flowers : 
Grass, thy living plumage wave 
Above a little favourite's grave : 
Winter, elsewhere wrap thy snow — 
Cold enough is the couch below! 
Earth, thy lightest quilt of clay 
On one that pressed thee lightly, lay ! 



Death has been gambling here to-day 
And won from Love a pretty prey — 
He won and carried it away — 
Away — and yawns a little gap 
By the hearth and 014 the lap — 
A vacance, pregnant with a sense 
That a something hath gone hence 
For ever: and an absence glooms 
About the stairs, athrough the rooms : 

M 2 
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A kind of vague, new-hollowed want — 
Palpable void appears to haunt 
The house. 

Something needs to be replaced — 

Something, sure, hath been erased 

From the tablets of the spot, 

Where sits this blankness like a blot — 

A something here, that wa»y is not! 

And round the unpeopled eye doth stare 

Big with the absent import, "wlieref*' 

And a lisping of the air 

Tingles emptily in the ear. 

Where, "pit a pat," were wont to beat 

Light hurryings of little feet^ — 

The place is maimed and incomplete, 

For there had Tiney's form become 

Engraft — a very part of Home ! 



TiNEY, but not without a tear, 
Is gone — ^to all was Tiney dear; 
Not — ^not for curls of jet and milk ; 
No, nor for ears long-fringed with silk; 
Not for a mild and earnest eye. 
But for her true dependency; 
Her many an artless under-trait 
Of mute attachment, constant aye ! 
A being hers that ne'er did harm, 
Of homely little heart, and warm— 
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In truth, a meek, retiring heart, 

But perfect in each lowly part 

Of unobtrusive office, made 

To be a true, domestic shade, 

A presence never to intrude, 

And yet dispel one's solitude; 

A conscience to the tone of talk, 

A firolic sequent in the walk. 

A closest other^ whose to tend 

Our habits — ^less, yet more than, friend; 

A lower self, though separate, still 

Swayed by our system's law of will. 

Whose sunshine, smiles' approving light, 

Man's ISTature's social satellite! 



Of pleasant duties such as these 
Were Tineas willing services. 
Thus what was over and above 
In the home's exchange of love, 
What of caresses were to spare, 
Fell to little Tiney's share. 

Tiney, that never more will feel 
The joys and woes of loving zeal : 
Whom first departure's signs depressed; 
The first, discordant joy suppressed. 
To, dancing, greet the home-come guest 
Gone hence; and "Tiney" means, I trow, 
Less than ever — nothing now! — 
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Articulate emptiness, — a name — 
But not without its humMe feme ; 
A name, though vacant, long to be 
Bound up in household history; 
A name by Memory oft caressed 
Within a mindful mistress' breast, 
Where, Tiney, shall a many years 
Thine image be, conserved in tears. 
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THE EPITAPH. 

Left Virtue e'er her failed vale 
On earth to wear and wag a tail, 
Incarnate yirtue here bewail! 

If Innocence have ever blest 
The caverns of a curly breast, 
Then here was Innocence a guest ! 

If Beauty, Love, and Constancy, 
On twice two legs did ever hie, 
Their pillarets of pace here lie. 

K Patience and Long-suffering e'er 
Thatched in aught save feathers were, 
Here dwelt they humbly housed ih hair. 

K quick Perfection ever yet 

Man's favourite were, that perfect pet 

Was she whose little sun here set. 

Eeader, howbeit of me or you 

This praise were flattery most undue, 

As Tiney's tribute 'tis but true. 



LINES, 

ACCOMPANYING A PRESENT TO A LADY 

OP A CAFETIERE, SHAPED LIKE AN OBELISK, AND SAID TO BE 

MODELLED AFTER ONE THAT BELONGED TO DEAN SWIFT. 

When, on a board of damasked snows, 
Embattled breakfast's fragile rows, 
Gilt-rimmfed, woo the languid Hp 
With curved, responding rim to sip 
Aroma from the porcelain shell 
Brewed of the Arabian asphodel, 
Tliere may this mute memorial stand 
Obedient to thy Hebe-hand, — 
A little silvery column, meant 
To be mine Absence' monument ; 
For Absence oft is Friendship's grave 
Whereo'er Oblivion's dank weeds wave 
Should some warm nothing wanting be 
To guide the gaze of Memory, 

So much for formal dedication: 
Now for a little quaint narration. 
Tradition hath it, — prithee, know,-'— 
That in the year — oh ! years ago. 
The likeness of this little gift 
Long at the midnight desk of Swift 
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Held Morpheus' poison — well, I ween, 

Within its brown depths formed the Dean 

To Lethe's languors, while he wrote, 

An aromatic antidote, 

!N"ow, as that Wit's iQcipient nap 

Was chased by the exciting sap. 

So may this quaint metallic rind 

Anon recall to E 's mind 

The donor, when his leave he take, 
And keep her memory awake. 



THE SABBATICAL SUPEESTITION. 



" Refusal of the Scottish Central Railway to convey the Duchess 
OF Sutherland to her dying Father (Earl of Carlisle). 

(Prom the Glasgow Scotch Reformer.) 

"Perth, Friday. 
*'More than ordinary indignation has been evinced towards the officials 
at the Scottish Central Railway, in consequence of the imwarrantable, if 
not unfeeling, conduct they displayed in declining to convey her Grace the 
Duchess of Sutherland along their line on Sunday last, on the occasion of 
her being summoned to the bedside of her dying parent, the Earl of 
Carlisle, at Castle Howard, in Yorkshire. On the Friday evening previous, 
the Duchess, who was sojourning at Dunrobin Castle, in Sutherlandshire, 
received intelligence of the alarming and dangerous illness of her venerable 
parent, and summoning her Grace with aU speed to Castle Howard. She 
instantly posted off to Montrose, where she arrived on Saturday evening, 
and taking the last train reached Perth on Sunday morning. The maQ 
train for the south was then preparing for departure, but, to the astonish- 
ment of her Grace and attendants, on applying for seats in the train, they 
were told they could not be allowed to travel by it or by any other train on 
a Sabbath, it being against the regulation of the directors. Letters having 
been previously sent to all the stations to have engines ready to convey 
the Duchess through, it was imagined some mistake had occurred at Perth, 
and the Secretary was immediately communicated with, and the sorrowing 
circumstances which compelled her Grace's attendance at Castle Howard. 
The train was delayed for a short time in order to have a final answer f^rom 
the Secretary. But the reply was — * No ; the rules of the Company cannot 
be departed from." The mail train started with the empty coaches besides 
the necessary mail carriage, leaving the Duchess standing upon the 
platform actually crying. Nothing was left but to post onwards. She 
hired a steamer and crossed the ferry on to Edinburgh, which occupied the 
whole day. By the time her Grace reached Castle Howard the Earl of 
Carlisle was no more. Her Majesty recently travelled to London oi\ a 
Sabbath morning, and that fact, so vividly in our remembrance, leads us to 
presume to think that her Majesty cannot but be indignant at the treat- 
ment her Mistress of the Robes has received at the hands of the m^ority 
of the Scottish Central Railway directors." 

Upon a railway's wharf she stood, 
A duchess and a daughter she; 
To huy brief transit all she sued 
A dying sire to see ! 
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She sued, and wliile slie sued, behold ! 

Up-puffs a panting train; 
The Tirgence of her need she told; 

By Heaven ! she told in vain. 

Her earnest quest had been referred 

To high-stooled clerk, £^nd lo! 
The northern Pharisee demnrred; 

The railway scribe said "No!" 

And why? — ^*twas Sunday, and so it 

Were vain to urge, because 
Forbidden 'twas in Jewish writ, 

And 'gainst the railway laws ! 

Not such the lesson that He taught. 

Who, Good by deed and word, 
Even when The Sire had rested, wrought — 

The Sabbath's rightful Lord ! 

And the train bears by on steamy wing 

Huge bags, verbosely fat, — 
Big with commercial bartering 

And the literature of chat; 

And left her fixed in 'mazed despair. 

Her mien that marble wears; 
Blank betwixt woe and wonder there — 

A statue save the tears. 
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But he who thus the spirit broke 

Of all commandment — he 
Who tempered not the doom he spoke 

With human charity! 

What — ^what that narrow bigot's lot 
Who kept a verse of Writ, 

But Love's broad Law remembered not, 
Close-hearted hypocrite? 

To die, with Death in ghastly strife, 

By axe or felon-rope — 
Die, with a longing after life, 

Without one after hope? 

No — ^yet vicarious Love may win 

Oblivion e'en for such 
As he, hard man of normal sin,— 

"The righteous^ overmuch." 



(1) Query: Can the sect called "Ritualists," who annoy the modem 
"Roundheads" so much, be thus denominated fh)m being "JBfte-ous over 
much?** 



A HIEEO-LITHOi-LOGICAL PSYCHO- 
DEAMATIC EPIGRAM. 



Seene^Ghantrey's exquisite monument of the Infant Sleepers, in Lichfield 

CathedraL 

Hour — Honest noon. 



Loquitur Didascylus. 

Come, saint and sceptic, infidel, divine, 

Here one conviction must your creeds combine : 

Each will the truth of other tenets own, 

Nor, by th' admission, find his own o'erthrown. 

Hence, then, all cant of schools — all revelation ; 

We'll simply take these babes for illustration. 

You \tuming to the cla^ists] hold these bodies matter 

are alone — 
You're right, here's nothing but material stone : 
But yoUy divines, that they're immortal say, 
And slumber till the dawn of never-ending day. 
Lo ! Sleep itself ! — you're also right, 'twould seem — 
List to their breathing — hush ! they lisp^they dream ! 
Eternal are they, and who dares deny ? 
In this immortal marble could they die ! 

(1) Allusive, possibly, to the "Sermons in Stones."— Ed. 



CONCEITS, 

TO A CONTINENTAL PETIT-PAIN. 
For a motto, vide Hamlet, Act V. Scene 1, jpasiim. 

Avaunt! too dirty thou to eat, 
And too unclean and common 

To be the farinaceous meat 
Of any man or woman. 

Nay, what is man himself? — ^a clod, 
That^ with his portion wheaten, 

Must eat of the ancestral sod 
Till he be in it eaten. 

And Time is long, and breath is curt, 

And Flesh, it waxeth old, 
And we are but the Future's dirt. 

For Time and we make mould. 

So shall, perchance, this carnal coil, 

AU on some distant day — 
May Mary meek the soul assoil! — 

From loaves be roughed away. 

Thus, then, a vital debt we owe — 

The Spirit to the Acre — 
Whence Adam's seed, that siniul dough, 

Escapes the Eternal Baker. 
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Tea, an' thou wert a spotless roll, 

Withouten filthy leaven — 
Pure symbol of a snowy soul 

From sin clean-rasped for heaven; 

Then wouldest he too white, too good, 

For this our generation, 
Manna more meet for angel-food 

Than mundane mastication. 

As, too, I dig into thy crumb, 

Neglectful of the crust, 
I deem how but for dingy thumb 

Thou hadst been floury dust. 

And but for human dinginess, — 

The livery of Need, — 
For others none would sow, I guess, 

None for another knead 

Thus, when I ponder how we^re fed 

And why we are not lean, 
I sometimes look at thee, my bread, 

And almost think thee clean t 

No ! Staff of Life, let none disdain 

Thy stilt stomachic, should 
One joint of thee. Existence' cane, 

Have dangled in the mud. 



A DESCEIPTIVE JUBILEE, 
ON THE DELIVERY OF TWO DOZEN OF OLD COGNAC. 

(a fragment.) 

Midwinter and a maniac day. 

In windy cloud-rags rolled! 
A steel-blue breeze cuts every way : 

The earth's a-pale with cold. 

The pulse of matter-life is stiU, 
"Not greenly warms the plains : 

Are silver cobwebs, brittle chill. 
In aU the meadow-veins. 

The candied panes are dimly chased 

And 'numb the sullied light: 
The outer landscape's half effaced 

By wavering blots of white. 

Things are as though the^^d been, and lie 

In lifeless layer on layer : 
Trees, fossil-boughed, spread fibrily, 

like roots among the air. 
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The houses — no ! they do but sleep 
Their blue hearth-breathings lo: 

"Nun Mature doth her Xoctums keep ; 
The sunfire bumeth low. 

And torpid as the torpid brook, 

And 'crust with inner rime, 
Men's concave selves, ice-surfaced, took 

The reflex of the time. 

For Man's the world turned outside in, 

With living shadows lined — 
The surfaces of time and scene 

Transfigured upon Mind. 

A show-box of the earth and age, 
Domed round with conscious glass, 

Where things, as on a burnished page. 
Are pictured as they pass. 

Quick to interpret form and dye 

And what all outsides would : 
There's not a mould of earth or sky 

But shapes a human mood. 

From every cloud there falls a sorrow, 
The suns are charged with mirth : 

The deepest bowers of dreamland borrow 
Their present hues from earth. 

N 
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And upon all around, within, 
Was that day's gloom impressed ; 

And sunless as the outer scene 
The weather of the breast. 



Draw close the blinds; screen off the day, 

And curtain noon to night; 
Lay crackling log on log, till they 

Blare out broad blades of light. 



But, hark! through gusty sleet and snow 

And hail of pattering pour, 
A tinkle's heard , , . . is one below 

Who ringeth at the door. 



" What is it, John, what is't that's come ? ' 

I ope the door and call : 
"A hamper, Sir, the man's brought home.' 

"Where is it?" "In the hall." 



"An angel-porter, that, I ween; 

Quipk, John, at once unpack — 
'Tis inspiration, Hippocrene, 

Corked mirth — in short. Cognac! 
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"There's world-rouge in each, pictured flask, 

The summer of the bin — 
A corkscrew, ho ! well quickly bask 

In sunshine from within. 

"A corkscrew — quick, I say — to tap 

The soul within — look handy : 
Those bands of tapering crystal wrap 

A something more than brandy. 

" Jarlets of joy that inly paint 
Wan cheeks with grapelight lit ; 

Phials of laughter, sallies quaint, 
And crotchet-quips of wit ! 

"The strepid stave, the maudlm psalm, 

Ehymes of metallic ring — 
Sooth, doth thy liquid amber 'balm 

Strange things of Psychic wing. 

**E'en ere I break the seal, you see, 

Or damped my thirsty throttle, 
IVe left dull prose — ^what ! should this be 

Old poetry in bottle? 

" For lo ! Phoebean rays of fire 

Dawn, roseate, on my brain; 
like morn's hot touch on Memnon's lyre. 

Thawing the madid strain, 

n2 
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^^ Now heed I not what words I wing. 

'Son plead justification; 
For what I do not sing, or sing. 

Alike is Inspiration." 

* * * * #1 



(1) Various surmises have been hazarded as to the causes of the some- 
what abrupt interruption of this poem, which, howbeit begun under such 
evidently inauspicious circumstances, seemed likely to end so genially. 
The editor, in deprecation of malevolent hypotheses, merely quotes the 
well-known Hanoverian maxim, **Honi zoit" &c The question as to the 
qwAxty of the ** inspiration " which our author claims for what he did " not 
sing" is likely to remain one. 



PUZZLES. 



•'WHAT IS THAT TM THINKING OF LIKE?— WHY?" 



«J&o^ @tnn tteflt oft in flnbT4>«n ©^ncl." 



DEDICATION. 

To puzzles that beguiled a certain drive 

Of shortened distance to a county ball 

Some answerings these; at her express desire, 

The mistress and proposer of the game, 

In metre malleate. The story such 

Of these pen-flutterings, and the why they're thus 

To E and its Muses dedicate. 



PREFACE. 

The purpose ox this pastime lies 
In forging strange analogies, 
And seeking what of semblance be 
In chance dissimilarity. 
Nor wholly idle this pursuit 
Of difference* common attribute. 
Though in the quest we do but meet 
Far shades of typical conceit. 
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Least-dwelling mind must gather this 
In the involved analysis, — 
A truth e'en thoughtful play may reach, — 
There's something op all things in each. 
Nothing exists so self-distinct 
That is not subjectively linked 
With alien atoms by some tie 
Of nature-wide affinity. 
Such revelation used aright 
May sometimes lend extrinsic light 
To what's opaque, or, it may be, 
Veiled in fiimiliarity. 

The common in all forms expressed, 
Makes one a treatise on the rest. 
Just as one day "telleth" others. 
Just as Adam's sons are brothers. 
Places of each other prate, 
Eras eras illustrate — 
The secret of all things were known 
Might we but deeply fathom one. 

A famM dictum we are told 
Of an engineer of old, 
Who but required beyond earth's bound 
To move it, one square inch of ground. 
One truth our reason's range without. 
And I could sway the world of doubt ! 
So can the known the unknown teach, 
All things being mirrors — each of each ! 
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Lastly, of discrepance' community 
Mind welds the multiform unity, 
Combining shapes that show most twain 
By fusing alchemy of brain ; 
Into the one chaotic fact 
Whereof all other is compact, 
Resolving time's objective trance. 
The heaven-high, hell-deep circumstance 
Nicknamed Creation, whereunto there tend 
More things than verses — ^all's commenceful end ! 



PUZZLES. 

No. 1. 

Why is a Mountain like a Bosebud f 

In mine Alp- wanderings I have seen 

A summit of eternal snows 

Dyed in evening's crimson sheen. 

Whose heights, in blushing cone, arose 

'Mid tufted fields of lower green; 

Such through a present thought-mist shows 

Like the colossal bust of some self-wrappM rose ! 
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1^0. 2. 

Why is a Chdtelaine like a Teapot f 

What time the decks must sleeplessly be paced 
Middies seek Lethe's antidote in tea; 
Breloqu^d chain suspends &om girdled waist 
The 'namelled dial in security : 
Thus both the vigil-font and chatelaine serve 
In dual sense our watches to preserve. 

No. 3. 

Why is a Mountain like a Flying Fish ? 

Both the sea's level leave ; to both are lent 
That which invades a subtler element; 
This, scaling ether, spurns the watery plain, 
That soars in air, cloud-winged, from the main ! 

]^o. 4. 

Why is a Feather like Green Cheese f 

The nibbed feather plumes its flights toward^ thee, 

Thou mistress of mad poets and of night, 

Cynthia, whom science weakly holds to be 

The milky way's coagulated light. 

Or scooped from verdant Colisea of the Mite. 

Another — same theme — cantingly : 

As plumes are worn by half the girls one sees. 
Feathers must be decidedly ^*the cheeseJ* 

(1) '* Half we poets say or write of 

Is either to Thee or about Thee." — Byron. 



"HIC SUMUS!" 

OR THE CONVENTIONAL EXCLAMATION, "HERE WB ARE!" 
POETICALLY AND PHILOSOPHICALLY EXPOSED. 



Whensoever we wend 

A mutaal way, 
And make a mid-end, 

It's the thing to say — 
Hk 8umu8 1 

You and I, mine friend, 

Destination-joint, 
On the Life we tend. 

Have touched a point : 
Hie mmui I 

The Present arrived. 
It is here that we, 

The Past survived. 
Are in act to be : 
Hie mmu8 I 

Hie — at this stage 
Of time and place. 

Of the earth and the age, 

Here, face to face, — 

Hie sumtLS I 
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Sumu8 ! — have we 
Our sensuous being, 

Keciprocally 

Hearing, talking, and seeing— 
Hie 8umu8 I 

Sumus /—Doing or dreaming, 
(Life's action and passion !-) 

Betwixt being and seeming— 
The fact and the fashion 1 
Hie mmuB ! 

Yes, the world is wide; 

Time long, I trow. 
Yet, what is there beside 

The Here, the JS"ow1 
Hie mm/us ! 

Thus, tVard unity tends 

All temporal space, 
As duality blends 

The social race. 
Hie sumus ! 

For Society's what? 

In strange frame, heart, mind. 
What self is or is not 

To miss or find. 
Hic sumus ! 
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Out's one presence, and this 
Absence' self's within reach ; 

For a something there is 
Of all things in each. 
Hic sumu^ I 

Total Nature, thus. 

Seems at once to be 
Circumclosed in us, 

Her epitome ! 
Hic sumiu I 



METABOAH OANTftN rATKT. 



What is this hard thing "happiness?" 
I think it's neither more nor less 
Than what one likes at once to do, 
While th* appetite is keen and true, 
Changing ; for change makes old things new. 



BADE 2EAYT0N 
OR, "NUMBER ONE." 



" Self-love is not so Tile a sin 

As self-neglect.' 

Shakxsfiurb 



When festive Greek met Greek of old, 
The host first helped himself, we're told, 
And then unto each guest would say, 
In the most hospitable way, 

A fine old custom, for the most 
Part, honoured by the guest and host. 
More than enough on none was pressed, 
Yet no one fasted, when addressed, 
'E\7re aiavTOV, 

Besides, the practice seemed so free 
Erom stiffness or formality 
That it became a maxim then 
Among Athenian gentlemen, 
'EXttc aiavTov. 
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And thus, though northern Goths, should we 
Subdue our native modesty ; 
This principle, whatever we do 
In life, being well attended to, 
'E\7r€ aeavTov. 

Because, if every one take care 
Of life's good things to have his share, 
And if for all enough remain. 
None of the practice need complain, 
'E\7r€ aiavTov, 



PART IV. 



TRANSIiATIONS, PARAPHRASES, 
IMITATIONS, ETC. 



TWO ART-SONNETS 



OF 



ZAP PI, 

TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH. 



o 
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LA LUCEEZIA 

DI 

GUIDO RENI, 

NELLA GALLERIA DI S. LUCA; 
IN ROMA. 

Che far potea la syenturata e sola 
Sposa di CoUatino in tal periglio? 

Pianse, pregb ; ma invano ogni parola 
Sparie, invano il bel pianto nscl dal ciglio. 
Come a colomba su cui pende artiglio 

Pendeale il ferro in su reburnea gola : 
Senza soccorso, Ob Dio ! senza consiglio, 

Cbe £90* potea la syenturata e sola? 
Morir, lo so, pria che peccar dovea; 

Ma quando il ferro del suo sangue intrise, 
Qual colpa in se la bella donna ayea ! 

Peccb Tarquinio, e il fallo ei sol commise 
In lei, ma non ella : ella fu rea 

AUora sol cbe un' iimocente uccise. 
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THE LUCEETIA 

OF 

GUIDO RENI, 

IN THE GALLERY OF SAN LUCA, 
AT ROME. 

Alone and succourless, what shall she do, 
A Eoman's wife, in this her direst need] 

Vain all her prayers and suppliant words of woe. 
Vain — vain the tears her beauteous eyelids bleed. 
Like gentle dove with hovering hawk overhead — 

The iron fang must rend that breast of snow ! 
With none to counsel near, none near to stead. 

Lone, ill-starred lady, Gods ! what shall she do ? 
Die, — true, I know, — ere sullying act there be : 

But, to herself the seK-sin how atone 
When the steel drank that life-stream's purity ! 

The crime the Tarquin's — his and his alone : 
JN'or shame nor blame was hers ; and guilty she 

Then only when she slew a guiltless one. 



o 2 
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IL MOSE 

DI 

MICHELANGELO, 

NEZiLA CHIESA DI S. PIETRO IN VIXCOLI ; 

IN BOMA. 

Chi e cestui che in si gran pietra scolto 
Siede gigante, e le piti iliustri e conte 
Opre dell* arte avanza, e lia vive e pronte 

Le labbra d clie le parole ascolto) 

Quest' h Mmh, ben mel dimostra il folto 

Oner del mento, e 1 doppio raggio in fronte; 
Quest' h Mosh quando scendea dal monte, 

E gran parte del Nume avea nel volta 

Tal era aUor che le sonante e vaste 
Acque ei sospese a s^ d'intomo, e tale 

Quando il mar cMuse, e ne f^ tomba altrui. 

E voi, sue turbe un rio vitello alzaste? — 
Alzato ayeste imago a questa eguale, 
Che era men fallo Tadorar Costui! 
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THE MOSES 

OF 

MICHAEL ANGELO, 

IN THE CHURCH OF SAN METRO IN VINCOLI, 

AT ROME. 

Who sits, the giant, hewn of living stone, — 
The chisers foremost triumph here below, — 
In act to speak the lips half-parted, so 

That they appear to mould articulate tone? 

Tis Moses' seK! — Moses confest we own. 
By his beard's hoary honour, and the glow 
Of his front's forked effulgence him we know, 

As at Sinai God's presence from him shone. 

Thus looked he when he clove the waves in half, 
And walled them up, leaving dry way between : 
Thus when they met and tombed an army in. 

Yet ye, his followers, reared the graven calf: 
Had it an image as this godlike been, 

Then to have worshipped were— how less a sin 1 



SCHILLEK'S HYMN TO JOY, 

Beginning „ Sxeube f^oner ©otter funtett/' u.f.tt). 

PAEAPHEASED. 
(a christian drinking song.) 



I. 

Joy, thou beauteous beam divine, 

Daughter of Elysian race, 
We, fir^d with ethereal wine. 

Tread, holy one, thine holiest place. 
What custom parts together binds 

The genial witchery of thy spells : 
Proud man in man a brother finds 

Where thy downy pinion dwells. 

CHORUS. 

Kindred myriads, here's to ye ! 

In our hearts' wide arms be wound. 
Brothers, o'er the blue profound. 

The great All-Father, Love must be. 
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m 

To whom have given the dice of life 

Of one true friend the friend to be ; 
Who hath won a winning wife, 

Let him join our jubilee ! 
Ay, he who calls one soul his own — 

One soul in any human land; 
But hence whose heart has pulsed alone, 

Hence from this our brother-band ! 

CHORUS. 

Let all creation's bound containeth 

Holy sympathy revere; 

She leads us from sphere to sphere 
To where unknown omniscience reigneth. 

III. 

All earthly creatures bliss imbibe 

Upon the breasts of nature broad, 
The good, the bad, a common tribe, 

Follow in the rosy road. ^ 

She gave us kisses, bowls that glow. 

And, proved in death, one friend to love ; 
The worm high banquet holds below 

While the spirit shines above. 

CHORUS. 

Why, peoples, bend the trembling kneel 
Thou feel'st the coming presence, Earth ; 
Seek Him through the aether-girth : 

Without the blue vault must he be. 
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IV. 

Joy, mainspring in the engined maze 

Of nature's strong, intricate course, 
Joy, the diamond round which plays 

The clockwork of the universe ! 
She lures the coy buds from their cells, 

Summons suns from out the sky. 
Systems in their orbs impels, 

Dark to telescopic eye. 

OHORUS. 

Thus, gladly as her glad duns fly 
Athrough that wondrous universe, 
So, brothers, snatch your joyous course. 

Blithe as the brave to victory! 

V. 

Glassed in the ordeal-flames of truth, 

Her image on the alchemist smiles ; 
On virtue's mountain-paths uncouth 

She guides the patient pilgrim's toils. 
On the sunny slopes of faith 

See her wave her bannered wand; 
Through the gaping jaws of death, 

Mid the choir of angels stand ! 

CHORUS. 

Countless man ! endure in trust j 
Endure, and hope a better home, 
Where, above yon starry dome, 

Kewards a Being kindly just. 
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VI. 

^ot ours with angels to contend, 

Yet bnt to follow them is great; 
Let need and sorrow hither wend, 

And with the joyons be elate. 
Grudge and vengeance be forgot, 

Truce unto our deadliest foe : 
Hence, anguish, hence ! and wring him not ; 

Him let no repentance gnaw ! 

CHORUS. 

Let hatred's records blotted be: 

Be reconciled, O human race; 

Brothers, in the courts of space, 
As we forgive, forgiveth He. 

VII. 

Tis joy that beads the goblet's brink; 

In the rich wine's golden blood 
E'en cannibals humaneness drink, 

Despair itself sips fortitude. 
Brethren, in a body rise ! 

The cup's gold fire-tide's at the flood; 
The light foam sparkles to the skies; 

This bumper to the Soul of Good ! 

CHORUS. 

Whom the Pleiads laud above, 
Whom the rosy cherubs hymn 
O'er yonder world-sparred vault — to Him 

Brim high the chaliced grapes of love ! 
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VIIL 

Joyous heart in grief forlorn ; 

Help to the guiltless child of woe ; 
Eternity to what is sworn ; 

Upright faith 'twixt friend and foe ; 
Tore kings the rank of manhood proud, 

Though it peril wealth, life — all ; 
Its meed to merit be allowed ; 

And may the traitor ever fall ! 

CHORUS. 

Closer draw the holy bond. 
By this true wine we pledge our faith 
True unto this, our vow till death — 

By Him yon starry heaven beyond ! 



GKAY'S "EELIGIO LOCI" 

Oh Tu, Severi EeKgio loci, 
Quocunque gaudes nomine ! (non leve 
Xativa nam cert^ fluenta 

^N'umen liabet, veteresque sylvas ; 
Pr^sentiorem et conspicimus Deum 
Per invias rapes, fera per juga, 
Divosque prseraptos, sonantes 

Inter aquas memorumque noctem ; 
Qukm si repostus sub tralie citre^ 
Fulgeret auro, et Phidiac^ manu) 
Salve vocanti rite, fesso et 
Da placidam juveni quietem. 
Qu6d si invidendis sedibus, et frui 
Fortuna sacrd lege silentii 
Vetat volentem, me resorbens 
In medios violenta fluctus : 
Saltem remoto da, Pater, angulo 
Horas Senectse ducere liberas ; 
Tutumque vulgari tumultu 
Surripias, bominumque curis. 
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VERSES, 



FROM GRAY'S "RELIGIO LOCI" (AS THE THEME), WITHOUT 
BEING AN ATTEMPT TO RENDER THE INIMITABLE. 



Hail to thee, awe-imbued 
Spirit of Solitude ! 
That consecrat'st a shrine 
The heart holds most divine, 
Where nature's stem and rude. — 
Hail to thy hallowed fane, 
Deep-hewn of purest thought, 
That springs, by hands unwrought. 
Within thy silent reign ; 
Where, naked and alone, 
With th' omnipresent One, 
We tremble as we feel 
His breath around us steal, 
Whom earth and heaven reveal. 
(Yes, we own Nature's God 
'Mid wilds by man untrod; 
We hear Him in the roar 
Of headlong torrent's pour; 
He haunts the mid-day shade 
By drooping branches made. 
And ocean's lonely shore ; 
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i^ot where tlie giddy throng repair, 

Not in the pompous temple, where 

Sculpture and gaudy gilding glare.) 

Calm Power, whatever thy name, 

A world-worn youth would claim 

Of thee thy hallowed ease : 

But, should invidious fate 

Deny, as all too great, 

The privilege of peace. 

And merge the struggling strength of life 

In storms of civil strife, 

O be't, at least, allowed, 

At age's evening hours. 

Far from the noisy, jostling crowd. 

Amid deep, tranquil bowers, 

Forgetful as forgot, 

To lead my lonely lot : 

Thence, o'er the great of name or pelf^ 

Down-gazing from the crest of thought. 

To calmly know, with wisdom fraught, 

The dignity of self. 



TO A SO VEEEIGN- PIECE. 

(AFTER WORDSWORTH. 1) 

I've nought to do save sleep and feed, 
And write what people seem agreed 
To purchase, praise — do aU. but read — 

Thank thee for which, — 
Thy beamy brethren and thyself, 
Quaint household imps — ^mine own gay pelf — 
A something makes me like ye, elf, 

Who me enrich ! 

The simple pastime, too, thou bring'st 
Of pitch and toss, what time thou ring'st 
And head or tail an upmost fling'st ; 

And then wild names 
To call thee dost thou me provoke, — 
As a clipped sun through London smoke, 
Or some round red-hot lump of coke 

Erom engine-flames. 



(1) See " To a Daisy," 2d vol., 26th page, of Wordsworth's Works, 
6 vol edition. 
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Fortune's hot speed-blent spokes^ that seem 

A level Life along to steam, 

With Flattery oiled and Man's esteem, 

And that freak's over: 
^ext Fancy seems to slowly mould 
A Gorgon-shield of quartered gold, 
Some wicked Dives safely bold 

From Law to cover. 

A wizard scale of forged Kght 

From Mammon's burnished mail of might 

Li cleaving fire condemned wight 

Or flame-dressed Devil; — 
Avaunt, thou Demon of the Purse ! 
For now thou seem'st the social curse, 
The Mother, or at least the Nurse, 

Of every Evil ! 

Nay, stop! — thou'rt but a Sot that has 
An ale-house face and blush of brass ; 
Or haply but some Gipsy lass. 

All summer-stained I 
A Scholar, with a burning head 
Eound-haloed with language dead. — 
Now hast my light conceits aU sped, 

Thyself regained. 

Fortune's dense smile — ^the foetus numb 
Of anything in waistcoat- womb, 
To perish 'neath the Saturn-thumb 
Of vulgar fellow ! 
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The solid Pity few men shed; 
A drop some spendthrift's father's "bled;" 
The gore of Plutus hardened 
In plate of yellow. 

Go, tiny mignon of the mint! 

Thou'lt paper-money be in print 

Of Kydal Mount, and pay the "rint," 

As Dan^ says : — 
Go, little interesting pet; 
A many offspring may'st beget, 
To keep thy master (xiit of debt 

And in mild fancies. 

Deem not to "rich" myself *s my greed 
And make thee^ buyer, "poor indeed," 
With Wit's such currency can need 

Come never to thee. 
Each feuicy-cheque the printers cash; 
Nor, since "who steals my verse steals trash,'' 
i^eed'st fear lest mental mob hight "flash" 

Out of it " do " thee. 

(1) Qy. O'ConneU ? 



PAEAPHRASTIC ODE 

ON 

ALFKED TEXinrSOJSr, POET LAUREATK 

OCCASIONED BY HIS THRENODY ON THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 



I. 

Let us laugh at the Great Poet 

With a critic cachiimation ; 

Let us laugh at the Great Poet 

To the beat of the feet of his funeral perpetration, 

When a MinstreFs brain exhausts itself, 

And Laureates scribble for Laureate pelf. 

And heaviness hangs upon Moxon's shelf. 

IL 

What shall we vow the bard we cannot praise] 
Let the mild conceits he sought far, 
And the metric feet he brought far, 
Pester his laurelled skull a many days. 

III. 

Lay by the pamphlet — prithee, do, 
Or you'll the long long reading rue ; 
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And let the public its contents eschew ; 

And, spite the theme's sake, be it's readers few.- 

Our first Great Poet's not in cue. 



IV. 

Our first, for what he could, wot we, 

Our hope is in the silver rhymes to be ; 

Public ! your poet scribbleth sorry verse. 

weep, the wielder of a palsied pen. 

Once of a trenchant fancy, tender, terse. 

Of world-wide sympathies — a bard of men ! 

Weep for a man of withering bays. 

Once foremost minstrel of the time. 

But victim now of place and praise ; 

Official underling of rhyme, 

And, " by appointment," labourer of lays. 

Thin in metre, thin in sense. 

Weak in grammar, noun, and tense, 

And laughable when most sublime. 

strong, sweet pen, to thrill or to amuse ; 

words whose subtleness we're loth to lose ; 

antique style, whose quaintness some abuse ; 

O faint at last, the vigour past, 

That braved, proof-built, the Critics and Reviews ! 

Such was he once for whom our voice makes moan ; 

His reputational suicide is done — 

A verbal tenor, out of time and tone. 
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V. 

All is finished and writ, 

So much for inspiration ! 

DuU is England's wit, 

Let the truth he told, 

Genius is dead — behold ! 

Galvanic stiff and cold 

Its last still-bom creation, 

Exempt from approbation. 

And not to be extolled. 

Let the truth be told. 

The much-expectant Public's "sold" 

With infantine "vicarious signs," ^ 

And a long "corti^e" of low lines. 

Less the ^' verve" they had of old, 

Let the truth be told; 

For prose it is in metric mould, 

Give him his meed — his due of gold, 

And let no more our memory tingle 

With the harsh tones of the syllabic jingle. 

He knew how smoothly once they rolled ; 

Many a time, in many a rhyme. 

His Lyric ear has heard them swell 

Sweet and strong, as each cadence fell. 

When he with meaning's music wrought, 

And swept the chords of hope and fear— r 

Subtlest harmonies of thought, — 

Truth's changeful chimes rung silver-clear. 

(1) Logical definition of words. 

p 2 
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Thus did lie his greatness rear, — 

For great to us he did appear, — 

Earning the fame and name of Seer, — 

A hard of well-attuned ear. 

But tarnished now such reputation ; 

His Muse no more her witchery employs; 

Hence let the censure of the nation 

To damaged reputation 

Macadamize a lane of sihilation, 

And ever-jingling tunnel-tuhes of noise. 



VL 

But who is he that rhymeth, and what his former 

fame? 
What are the antecedents for which sympathy you 

claim ? 
Weeps he a hirM mourner? or, in brie^ how runs 

his name? 
Curious Britain, this is he, 
Our head of Island Minstrelsy, 
His readers liked him well, a leader-bard, 
Howhe't antique conceit his poems marred. 
Curious Britain, this is he. 
The chief of England's Minstrelsy, 
Whose carollings were wont to be 
Blithe and gay, but now, I ween. 
The song-bird's caged and palace-barr'd, 
And pines, a tame Court- laureate, 
A royal rhythmical machine, 
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A patent rhymester, fool of letters, 
A metric mountebank of state, 
Whose function 'tis to adulate 
Dull patrons, and to fawn in fetters. 
Yet this was he, the same, of yore, 
Heard the " Two Voices," visioned " Locksley Hall," 
Sang "Circmnstance" in dainty strain, 
Who Lilian limned and Eleanore, 
And hung with dreams Art's palace wall. 
In Hymen's volume his a living leaf. 
Forging the Princess' easy marriage-chain. 
And, curious Britain, this is he, 
That, at the call of Memory, 
Gave cry to many-phasfed pain, 
And the wide interests of grief 
Yet from "The Cock's" supernal floor aloof, 
The same, who boozed and mused — ^Will Waterproof ! 
Thus, though unskilled in essays of command, 
Nor quick to cobble verse "to order," 
A poet true of Fatherland, 
His pedestal will stand 
While taste and letters grace our border : 
Then praise to him, among the Muses' Sons 
Much — ^much of honest praise be Tennyson's. 



VII. VIIL 



"While taste and letters," — ^yes, they still are ours. 
Though dull mechanics use our souls and hours. 
And aU succumb to steam's material powers ! 
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But taste and letters live, despite of steaifi, ' 
And thoughtful Fancy is not all a dream, 
A sense of Art's among a nation's dowers. 
But guard, priest, from sordid taint of hire 
The sacred fountains of poetic fire, 
Nor more such fulsome feebleness indite. 
Worthy a poor ofl&cial parasite. 
Not once or twice among our bards of name 
Was Independence' path the way to Fame, 
And he who climbs that rugged road. 
Knowing himseK and whence he's risen. 
Spuming high place, and pelf and praises. 
He finds plain language-husks explode 
In Ehetoric's wild-flowers, that outdizzen 
All conventional palace-phrases. 
And thus will taste and letters still be ours, 
guard their precincts from malignant powers. 
Perchance aU knowledge will diffuse, 
Perchance cheap literature teems 
With much that's sad, from bad to bad. 
The brains of scribes on drowsy themes. 
And smattered on the leaves of News. 

IX. 

But from the Drama — 0, and from the land. 
Keep Gallic influence — from our stage and strand ; 
And, remember him, to bar reverse, 
Who urged the National Defence in verse. 
Our hopes of safety on such prudei;ice hang, 
hearken to the warning that he sang : — 
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In all deliberatioii — not alarm, 

Strengthen th' Artillery, war's dexter arm, 

Call out militias, keep reserves of tars, 

Screw-propel frigates, and prepare for wars. 

Pay sailors better, and their grumbling stifle. 

Make ports of refuge, ply the Minie rifle ; 

Encourage manly pluck, whatever befalls, 

Drill your old pensioners, build wooden walls, ■ 

Augment the Coast-guard, and "look out for squalls :" 

Then nothing of your freedom can bereave you — 

Husband war's sinews, though, and save the JN'ation, 

With due regard to moderate taxation. 

In sober earnest this advice I give you. 

And with such solemn counsel thus I leave you. 



N.B. — ^The subject-matter of the final strophe is too refreshing in its 
introduction, from the marked omission of similar sentiment elsewhere, 
and too appropriate in its expressional simplicity, to be parodied. 



HINTS TO BEOTHER AUTHORS. 



„^\m^ unb alt, gro^ unb !(ein, 

0liemanb tvitt ein ^^uftcc fein 
Sebcrmann ein Duster." 

©otl^e. 

Translated : 

Of old and young, of poor and rich, 
In these ambitious times. 

Not one will honest leather stitch, 
But all must cobble rhymes. 



Oh ! would we'd lived when Time was young, 

Ere all things had been said and sung; 

For in these days, although one do 

Think now and then a thing or two, 

Which memory flatters one are new. 

In the first page I open, I 

Am sure to see it told a lie ; 

For there, by Jove ! I always find 

The last pet youngHng of my mind— 

A book, perhaps, read for the first time ; 

Yet, there it is — ^my thought — ^my rhyme ! 

Come now, lean poets all, attend 

Unto the precepts of a friend, 

A wholesome lesson I will read ye — 

You know they say, "Experto crede." 
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If any scribbler, then, regard 

Self-estimation as a bard, 

My precepts only let bim follow, 

And be'll believe himself Apollo. 

Firstly, my Piso, Pd have you — 

Since writers can't be readers too — 

Ne'er waste your time, nor your brains bother, 

With the stale couplets of another. 

Whatever his fame — ^whoe'er he be — 

Sure, you can think as well as he. 

And for self-pleasure wouldst thou hear 

Lines which will most delight thine ear; 

Though bards blush falsehoods, believe me, 

No verses flow so pleasingly. 

With half so strong — so smooth a tone 

To poet's taste, as do — his own. 

And as for knowledge, you will find 

The thing so stuff and clog the mind, 

That, thus oppressed, 'twill never more 

On wings of thought sublimely soar 

In freedom, as it did before. 

'Tis pleasanter to reap than sow, 

And easier far to teach than know ; 

And is't not quite a different thing 

To read writ music, and to sing ? 

Wherefore let thy numbers be, 

Like feathered warbler's, wild and free; 

Th' uncrotcheted melodious tale 

Of Nature's untaught nightingale. 

Shun, then, the sage's midnight taper— 
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Enougli for you, pen, ink, and paper ! 
Leave dusty tomes upon their shelf, 
And read no writer but yourself. 

The next thing. Sir, I recommend 

Is— fly each damned, good-natured friend, 

The walking jouma], who distracts 

With his well-meant, infernal facts. 

As thus — " Grand thought ! but let me tell ye, 

I met the very same in Shelley, 

Although I think you never ope 

His works. — ^This surely is from Pope ! — 

I know for worlds you would not borrow — 

The place Til find you by to-morrow. 

The style of this is most like Byron; 

And yet I fear its length will tire one. 

Oh ! by the bye, of course youVe seen. 

The last N— M— thly Magazine ? 

What! — not? Why, all the world besides. 

At your expense, have split their sides. 

MyseK, I shouldn't care a bit. 

And yet the thing's not badly writ." 

The quick of vanity such probe 
Worse than the mind-doctors of Job ; 
And then the smart they seek to soothe, 
With that most bitter tonic, truth. 
Prithee, take heed! avoid such men. 
And eke all brethren of the pen. 
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Such will peruse your finest lines, 
Passing unpraised whatever shines ; 
But, pouncing on each feebler verse, 
They'll scratch, and change it for a worse, 
And afterwards inform the town. 
The best ideas are their own. 

Thirdly, I warn you of the dangers 
A bard encounters among strangers. 
Ah me! what perils minstrels meet, 
Who venture forth into the street; 
How many a sewer and gaping sink 
Yawns for the musing man of ink ; 
Or, as he cross, inspired rover, 
The Muses shield, or he's run over! 
For, as his faculties, intent 
Upon some high abstraction bent, 
Have just the one expression caught. 
And memory 'graves the happy thought. 
While gloating o'er the valued verse — 
A pickpocket abstracts his purse. 
Unconscious of it, by and bye 
A brilliant shop attracts his eye, 
Whose plate-glazed gewgaws tempt to buy; 
He yields, nor finds out till too late. 
The horrors of his trustless fate. 
He feels, unfelt for, vows in vain 
His purse must furtively be ta'en. 
In vain he proffers his next poem, 
None value it, nor seem to know him ; 
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In fine, lie's civilly kicked thence — 

Though rhymes may jingle, they're not pence ! 

Ex una discite — and then 
Think of the herd of vulgar men, 
Whose grovelling souls can't comprehend, 
Unless your cloud-capped brains you bend. 
To hear their penny tongue-trump prattle 
The little, busy neighbourhood's tattle. 
Or, having well discussed the weather, 
Proceed to moot the question, whether 
The pending party-measure wise is 
At such a dang'rous national crisis; 
Or, hinting dry-rot's 'mongst the flocks. 
End with the threatened fall in "stocks." 
It's thus that minds wax low and coarse; 
Shun such profanest intercourse. 

Much, too, abroad, one's forced to see. 
Most fatal to one's vanity. 
Newspapers, magazines, reviews, 
Full of the methodized abuse 
Of hungry critics, who are hired 
To laud or damn as they're desired. 
Besides, my friend, at ev'ry turn, 
You'll find yourself compelled to learn 
That other human things think too. 
And precious little, perhaps, of you. 
Oh ! /, of money for a mint. 
Would not myself appear in print. 
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Sach is the fate of those that roam; 
So take my caution — stay at home : 
There, in your whitewashed garret dwell — 
An't please you, your "Muse-haunted cellj" 
There you may scorn, with bolted door, 
And high contempt, from the fourth floor. 
The silent critic's distant roar; 
There you may stalk and stamp on high, 
And rave with proud impunity; 
And boldly flourish the white feather, 
Or shoe your Pegasus with leather, 
Thought-cobbling^ with your plumM stitching 

awl. 
Thus mayest thou hug thyself — original. 

(1) " Employs a pen, and cobbles for the 'IA.use."-'Engli8h Bards, &c. 



APPENDIX 



[N.B. — ^The subjoined Extracts from the Note-book of a l^te thinker are 
reprinted with a twofold object; viz. (1) as illustrative of the type of 
character attempted to be sketched in the Poem which, for want of a better 
title, the writer designates "The Sceptic" (in the larger sense of the word) ; 
and (2) as exponental of a direction of mind at right angles with generally 
received tenets and opinions, during the state of transition between unrea- 
soning occeptanAX of the axioms of intellectual babyhood and the more philoso- 
phical resignation with which matvrer judgment acknowledges that^ — given 
the inoral and physical elements of society, — men, woj/iew, ^c. such as they arty 
the reciprocal relations and conditions of life could with difficulty be mad^, by 
any external agencyt better^ or, indeed, essentially other, than those which 
exist"} 
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NOTES, MOTS, APHOEISMS, ETC. 

ON 

"^ORAL, SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 

bt a modern THOUGHTSMAN. 



"Of sceptic, selfish, cynic, sensual saws, 
A soothing code of egoistic laws." 

(Vide "The Sceptic," p. 14.) 



SELF V, SOCIETY. 

1. As every Man is the first, the last— aZZ men to hwi- 
sdf, the cult of self, in its manifold reciprocal interests, 
is obviously his complete duty. 

2. In the uncertainty of opinion as to abstract law, what 
each mind holds to be right is right for it. (Vide Dr. New- 
man's Apologia, p. 80.) 

3. " Morality," so-called, is a code of restrictions invented 
by a tyrannical majority of conventional people to coerce 
individual conduct into accordance with the interests and 
prejudices of the ignorant mass. 

Q 
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4. The last word of society is " don't ;" the first of God is 
" do !" — do what you are! (Vide Grenesis, cap. L v. 28.) 

5. Personal ethics remain to be tried. 



POLITICAL. 

FORMS OF GOVERNMENT : 

1. The French, (of 1852,) a somewhat intelligent demo- 
despotism founded upon and undermined by revolution. 

2. The democratic, a pyramid attempted to be poised on 
its apex, a statical problem that Columbus^ himself, though 
he discovered the country where the experiment has been 
most successful, could hardly have solved. 

3. The British, an extremely complicated self-firustrating 
machine, admirably adapted to keep thiugs at a dead lock, 
but incapable of initiating useful political ideas, of pro- 
moting the progress of civilization, or of benefiting mankind. 

4. We want a Parliament in which there shall be no 
talking, and a Legislature to i^nmake the laws. 

5. The natural stolidity and pMnisme of the people are 
the real conservative elements in the British constitution. 

6. England has escaped many European complications by 
the absence, in that country, of any definite external (or 
(? internal) religion, properly so called. 

(1) Alluding to the e^-trick. 
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7. The degraded condition of a sister-island, mainly 
owing to the absenteeism of the landlords, has been — no 
doubt, erroneously — attributed to the alleged virtue of her 
daughters. 

THE BEST FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 

8. Absolute liberty as regards oneself, and a crushing 
despotism for other people. 



CREED. 

1. The religions are based less upon the reality of spiri- 
tual than on the imreality of temporal things. The mind, 
illuded by the shadow in esse, grasps at a substance in pQsse* 

DOGMATISM. 

2. An absolute imposition upon others of allegations, the 
truth of which the imposers have no special means of ascer- 
taming. 

3. The neglect of truth in the support of pious opinion is 
the intellectual dishonesty of the day. 

4. It is a favourite fallacy to argue that because we know 
nothing, therefore we should accept as true that of which we 
know no more. That there is nothing in anything does not 
prove that there is anything in nothing.^ 

(1) An universal affirmatiye proposition not being simply convertible. 
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THE THINKERS V, THE SECTS. 

5. The latter are for ever arguing np to a foregone conclu- 
sion : the former ask if a thing be true or otherwise on 
internal or other evidence. 

6. Faith is the reception of conclusions unarrived at from 
premisses. 

7. There is nothing in belief so catholic as doubt. 

8. The philosopher reads the Bible by the light of the 
worlds ; the sectarian the worlds by the light of a book. 

9. All religions, except that of pure theism, require belief 
not only in God but in man. 

10. Protestantism was an attempt to limit its articles of 
belief to dogmas which cannot be disproved — {Query, or 
proved ?) 

11. Sunday game for Sabbatarians : Chess, played with 
Bishops only. — (Query, Queen allowable, as Head of the 
Church 1) 

DOCTRINAL LOGIC. 

1. The Eoman Church forgets the postulate in the corol- 
lary ; the Protestant accepts the postulate, but denies the 
inevitable logical consequences. 

2. Nature hath premisses but no conclusion. 

3. The incompleteness of Christian hope consists in its 
holding forth no future for the mind. 

4. " The soul," — a guess : that which bears the same 
relation to mind as the mind to the body. 
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5. Certain well-intentioned but "ritual" pietists seek to 
propitiate the Deity by cults they would not venture to offer 
to a sane old woman. 

SUPERSTITION. 

6. Je crois k Dim; aind, je ne veux pas nier ce quHl 
permet aux homines de croire, 

7. We should forbear from denying anything until we are 
in a position to affirm something. 

8. Non nego quia possibile. 



TRUTH. 



A DEFINITION. 



1. Truth is, logically, the matter involved in the relation 
between the subject and predicate of a proposition. 

2. Controversially, a spark supposed to be eliciteci by the 
clash of lies. 

3. The most dangerous falsehood is that in which there is 
the greatest amount of verity. 

4. We cannot enunciate an universal truth without at the 
same time propounding a particular lie. 

5. Truth is the human recognition of fact. II n'y a de 
vrai que ce que nous croyons Vttre, 

6. Rim n^est plus vrai que ce qui n^existe pas. 
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FACT AND MATTER. 

1. Matter is merely a sediment hyper-chemically precipi- 
tated into the vacuity of nothing. 

2. Things are so relative that nothing absolutely is. ^ 

3. Our most definite idea of a thing is that of its not 
being anything else. 

4. Least things are greatest. 

5. Either there is no such thing as a trifle, or there is 
nothing else. 

6. Matters are never so good or so bad as they seem 
to be. 

7. In proportion as the real seems show, show seems real ; 
and the shadow of something becomes more palpable than 
the substance of nothing, till nothing appeals to be but what 
is not. 



THOUGHT AND KNOWLEDGE. 

1. The thinking power is to knowledge as digestion to 
food. 

2. It follows that the l^s we know, the better, probably, 
we know it ; and thus the more we know. 
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3. It is not that we know nothing, but that what we do 
know is nothing ; and yet to know that we know nothing is 
to know something. 

4. Penser dest reduire tout h nhbnt 

5. To know is to assume. 

6. There is nothing that is not explainable away. 

7. We frequently find ourselves thinking, not of any 
particular thing, but of the infinity of things of which we are 
710^ thinking. 



AUTHORSHIP AND CRITICISM. 

1. A^ thinker may have to say, and the gift of saying it, 
and that well, and yet not know to whom he cares to say it. 

2. Books contain more things that we would not than that 
we could not have written. 

3. There is a kind of literature which requires more talent 
in the reader than in the author. 

4. A writer, before he publish, should ask himself if, upon 
seeing his own work in a bookseller's window, he would go 
in and deliberately buy it. 
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ART 

The human Element in : 

1. A poet sees a scene : dreams it ; and his picture is the 
dream. 

A SYLLOGISM IN FAVOUR OF POETRY. 

2. The chief charm of poetry is its divine inutility. It 
never was more useless than it is now : therefore never so 

divine. 

MUSIC, defined: 

3. A suggestion of systematically measured motion, ad- 
dressed to the ear, — an acoustic denotement of temporal 
intervals. 

4. Great statues are the stone-lived population of all 
time. 

5. Dance is a kind of flying sculpture — ^the camegraphy 
of the beautiful. 



ESTHETIC CENSORSHIP. 

1. Criticism represents the past of taste : the artists of 
this generation are forming by example the critical criteria 
of the future. 

2. Unless a critic has been himself artist, he is incapable 
of appreciating at its value a work with the insight acquired 
only by creative experience. 
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TIME AND LIFE. 

1. Time is a' name for the process by which the future 
makes itself the past. 

2. There is nothing but the present ; and the present is 
nothing. 

3. The past hath nothing better than oblivion ; the future 
nothing certain but death. 

4. By dying we eliminate from our system its mortal 
liability. 

5. To die young is as wholesome a habit ^ as that of going 
to bed early. 

6. We should be in tolerable "training" {nmis d corpus), 
however, before we are called upon to wrestle with the angel 
of night 

7. Health is wants, and wants are diseases, but the least 
healthy want is the want of wants. 

A SYLLOGISM. 

Where is the fallacy ? 

8. Insensibility 2 is the most perfect state of health : 
Death is complete insensibility ; 

Therefore, Death is the most perfect state of health. 

9. Life is the interval between a yawn and a sigh. 

(1) It has been objected here that a "habit" consists in the it-eration of 
an act, and that a man dies but once. This is true of the individual ; but, 
if every unit of a species repeats the same act, such repetition may be said, 
collectively speaking, to constitute a habit of the species. 

(2) In the sense of unconsciousness of the performance of the functions 
of the body. 
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FINANCK 

1. Private expenditure is determined rather by habitual 
equirement than by any consideration of income. 

2. Money is more precious than what it purchases, how- 
ever cheaply, inasmuch as it. commands other vendible 
commodities of like value : it is also to be preferred to any 
receipt for its amount, as such receipt does not free from 
other liabilities for even smaller sums. Credit, as not 
possessing these advantages, may be prudently substituted 
for bullion, the latter being held in reserve to strengthen, 
when assailed, the weaker outworks of financial repute. 

3. When a new lease of credit is desirable, one expedient 
is to consolidate one's debts. 

4. Qucmd on se mine assez lerUement on ne se mine pas 
du totU. 

6. JZ n^y a de pan/vres que Us riches ! 

NATIONAL BCONOMT. 

6. Under a "paternal" system of finance the value of 
commodities — articles de luxe especially — should be regu- 
lated by, and adapted to, the means of the pwrchaser, 

7. A country, to avoid the efmba/rras de pauvreU, should 
borrow freely from posterity, ignoring its obligations to 
predecessors. 

8. Imprisonment is rarely resorted to in cases of national 
debt. 
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THE HYMENEAL HYPHEN (-) ; 

OR, 

CONJUGAL COPULA: 

A SUGOESTION. 

**Now Marriage is the first death."— (Not in St. PatQ's Epistles.) 

1. Monogamy, — an institution, be it remembered, nowhere 
enjoined in the Sacred Writings, unless in the case of the 
bishops, — being as unjust to the husband as Polygamy to 
the wives, and Polyandry being liable to social objections^ 
a modified form of Trigamy (to use an analogously-derived 
neolog) might be advantageously tried, on the bases of: — 
1. One legitimate 'ndre de famUle and mSnaghrey whose 
ofiOspring to be provided for as under Monogamy ; 2. Two 
lawful concubines, whose social status to be identical with 
that under the Mosaic Dispensation, the children — ^if any — 
to be brought up for the service, and at the expense, of 
the State. Under these new conditions of sexual relation 
a grave ethical problem would inevitably arise, viz. as to 
whether a voluntary interchange of concubines should be 
legally permitted, or otherwise ; but any little difficulties 
of detail^ such as this, could, no doubt, easily be overcome. 

THE SEXES. 

2. Women are to men, physically and intellectually, as 
concave is to convex : moral vacua which Nature, in her 
abhorrence, is perpetually endeavouring — and not unsuccess- 
fully — by the aid of the convex portion of humanity, to 
fill in. 
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THB WEDDING-RING. 

3. " A single linklet of the viewless chain 

That galleth though it clank not." 

4. "Fair woman," — ^in Italian, BeUa-donna, — ^a deadly 
poison! 



THE PHILOSOPHY AND CREED 

OF 

A FINE GENTLEMAN OF THE ANCIEN BEGIME, 

Sa Devise: 
" JEHasiter in modo, Inxnditer in re." 

LE GBNTILHOMME. 

1. Eveiy gesture of a gentleman should indicate ,a con- 
sciousness of the invisible lace at his wrists and of an air- 
blue lame de ToUde at his side. 

2. There is no sight, sound, taste, nor any combination 
thereof, which can compensate for the disturbance of the 
momentum of one's habits and, with it, of the aplomb of 
one's temper. 

3. Better than most sensations is the absence of any. 

4 Make a memorandum, when inclined to be in a hurry, 
of somebody's saying, "Xes fins ne sont jpas des buts;^' 
translated, ^' Ends are on the way." 
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ENTITY AND ACTION. 

5. Action is a vulgar immixture of mind with mud. 

6. There are people enough who act without thinking to 
allow a few to think without acting. 

7. Actors are but acted through: what have the doers 
done? 

8. We should he something or do nothing. 

9. A warning to the energetic : Do — ^anything ; aJt your 
peril ! 

10. One ought to invent something to do, however, if only 
not to do it. 

11. the luxury of delay when one is supposed to be 
pressed for time ! 

12. It is not wh(d we do, but how we do it. 

13. The toil of the toilet is a sufficient gymnastic for 
gentlemen. 

14. It is as essential to study the ^' cut " of one's ideas as 
that of one's appareL 

15. It should be ascertained if our dreams be amusing 
before we are awakened. 
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LE FHIL080FHE VIVEUR. 

1. Dietetic rationale of good dinneis : the amusement of 
eating No. 2 dish digests No. 1 ; that of No. 3, No. 2 ; 
and so on. 

2. " Knowledge " mxiy be " power/' but cookery is phy- 
sical and intellectual force. 

3. That which chiefly distinguishes man from the lower 
animals is his capability of drinking when he's not thirsty. 

4. The events of the day are riveted by liquid links o' 
sheny, bitters, &c. &c. 

S AVOIR MOUBIR. 

5. Vn vrai viveur ne doit mourir que de la vie. 

EPITAPH ON A CELEBRATED FRENCH GOURMET. 

6. Ci-git un ex-vivewr. 

Translated for, and adapted to, the use of the Bntish 
dipsomaniac : — 

Here lies a late^ Liver !^ 



(1) " Late," in the senses of ci-devaiU, tard. 

(2) " Liver," viveur^ Jxm vivant^ Ufoie, &c. 
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ABOUT PLACE AND TRAVEL. 

L One of our chief embarrassments in life is the triste 
necessity to be somewhere ; and we frequently find ourselves 
going to a particular place in order not to he in any other. 

2. Ubiquity is the broad estate of the idler. 

3. Un individu qui n^a joumms voyagi ne guitte en 
TMmrant que son pats. 

4. Sophocles has remarked that one's country is that in 
which one amuses oneself most. 



CAPITALS COMPARED. 

(sr BULE OP THREE.) 

1. Li external agrdmentSy London is to Paris as Dublin to 
London. 

2. Paris is more sunny at midnight than London at noon. 

3. The British "traveller" is a foreigner everywhere, for 
one of two reasons, viz. : either because he has left himself 
at home, or because he carries home too much about with 
him. 

4. The English iseem to think in strait- waistcoats, lest any 
act of opinional violence should shatter their prejudices. 
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PORTICOES OF PHILOSOPHY. 



SYNOPSIS OF A PHILOSOPHICAL CREED. 

All that we see is but the shadow of the Invisible ; all 
vsre touch the substance of the Intangible; and Matter, 
io-called, merely a sensuous exponent of the ImmateriaL 



(1) The simple reply to this is, that ahsolute Untrufh would be as 
li^cult to find as absolute Truth; the purest foble containing some 
^esiduary deposit or alloy of the " thing that is."— Ed. 

R 



f 



1. The first word of Positivism is, " Let us do what we 
•n,ow:^* the last of Negativism, "We know nothing ; let us | 

s what we owe.*' 

2. DERNIERS MOTS DES PHILOSOPHES LES PLUS AVANCtS. 

(Translated,) 

Des Cartes, — " Intellectual Conscience." 
Malbranche, — '* Psychic preconception.'' 
Kant, — " a priori Intuitions." 
Locke, — " Sensuous Experience." 

From which our thoughtsman exhaustively deduced his, — 
' Ideal Personality!" 

3. In the acknowledged impossibility of ascertaining 
' What is Truth ?" it is strange that no Philosophy has ever 
ittempted to discover the absolutely False.^ * 



V 
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LANGUAGES. 

French, Latinity — de midne, 
German, the tongue of a people who chew the cud. 
English, a nervous and often eloquent noise. 
The Irish dialect, its "PAT-ois, 



CONVERSATION. 

1. Jeparle : done je ne pense plus, — {Not Des Cartes.) 

2. "Common sense" is the pdite-monnaie of the mind, 
which it is too much trouble to carry always about one, and 
is only useful as a means of " boring " the recipient. 



ARGUMENT. 



TWO RULES. 



1. The only successful way of opposing a platitude is by 
a paradox. 

2. An obvious truism must be parried by its direct 
contradictory. 
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PORTICOES OF PHILOSOPHY. 

1. The first word of Positivism is, " Let us do what we 
know:" the last of Negativism, "We know nothing ; let us 
be what we a/re,^' 

2. DERNIEBS MOTS DES PHILOSOPHES LES PLUS AVANCiS. 

{TransUUed,) 

Des Cartes, — " Intellectual Conscience." 
Malbranche, — '* Psychic preconception." 
Kant, — " A jpriori Intuitions." 
Locke, — " Sensuous Experience." 

From which our thoughtsman exhaustively deduced his, — 
"Ideal Personality!" 

3. In the acknowledged impossibility of ascertaining 
" What is Truth ?" it is strange that no Philosophy has ever 
attempted to discover the absolutely False.^ 



SYNOPSIS OF A PHILOSOPHICAL CREED. 

AU that we see is but the shadow of the Invisible ; all 
we touch the substance of the Intangible; and Matter, 
so>called, merely a sensuous exponent of the Immaterial 

(1) The simple reply to this is, that al)solate Untruth would be as 
difficult to find as absolute Truth; the purest fable containing some 
residuary deposit or alloy of the " thing that is."— Ed. 

R 
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Place, therefore, or "occupied space," is but a presence 
of personal perception ; „^a6 2)ort ijl niemal^ ^icr!"i and it 
is our being in Paris that makes Paris Paris to us. 

Time, that subtler kind of Place, is alike subject to the 
condition of human attention ; Past and Future being only 
other names for reminiscence, anticipation, &c., and the 
Present a point of consciousness of these. 

That is to say. Creation has no sensible existence inde- 
pendently of that attributed to it by energies of Mind. 

Hence, Man, — Nature's mental monopolist, — howbeit for 
ever seeking above him and beyond for that which is in 
him— 0/ him— is the essence of Circumstance ; the Universe, 
so to say, outsi<5e-in ! 

Now, Self is Man in each, every man being all men to 
himself; thus the Cult of Self— that all things to us — is 
the cardinal rite of the Personal Faith. 

The offices of self-propitiation are : the Cuisine, Library, 
Toilette, Cellar, &c. 



EXHORTATIONAL SUMMARY. 

Let us, then, of the personal religion, — thoroughly con- 
vinced of the vanity of existing systems, institutions, and 
forms of opinion, — cultivate, lapt in a wise passiveness, the 
quiet interests of the under-life, penetrated with the truth 
of that great dictum, " C^est de Pimpossihle que rhornmne 
a besoin." 

(1) SchiUer. 
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NOTE. 

The Editor, in reproducing the above Selections from the Aphorisms, 
&c. , of a somewhat ascetic, but occasionally incisive, moralist, is perfectly 
aware of his imperfect performance of the task. 

This, however, was inevitable for a double reason ; firstly, because of the 
proverbial impossibility of transposing such epigrammatic sentences as the 
foregoing into the almost hostile idiom of our language without loss of 
jwint and terseness,— a difficulty which seemed in some instances so 
insurmountable that the Editor was compelled to leave the original in its 
vernacular dress ; and, secondly, from the fact that, in this case, the prose 
matter labours imder the disadvantage of being incidental, and to a certain 
extent subordinate, to the poem of which it is intended to illustrate the 
conception. 

To atone for this very involuntary injustice to the literary memory of 
a thoroughly independent and neutral mind, the Editor proposes, at his 
earliest leisure, to publish the entire works in the original. 

The public will be duly notified of the appearance of this interesting 
publication. 
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K. CLAY, SON, AMD TAYLOB, PRINTERS, BREAD STRSBT HIXX. 
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17NIF0BM WITH MB. SWINBUBNE'S POEMS. 
Immediately, in fcsp. 8to., price 68. 

Walt Whitman's Poems. (Leaves of Grass, Drnm-taps, fto.) 

Selected and Edited by WILLIAM MICHAEL BOSSBTTI. 

*«* For twelve years the American poet Whitman has been the object of wide- 
spread detraction and of concentrated admiration. The admiration continues to 
gain ground, as evidenced of late by papers in the American Bound TahU, in the 
Ijondon Seview, in the Fortnightly Bevieto by Mr. M. D. Conway, in the Brottdwaji 
by Mr. Bobert Bachanan, and in the Chronicle bythe editor of the selection annonnoed 
above, as also by the recent publication of Whitman's last poem, £r9|iir advance 
sheets, in Thulejfs' Magazine. 

MB. SWINBUBNE'S NEW POEM. 
This day, fcap. 8vo., toned paper, doth, 38. 6d. 

A Sfong of Italy. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

*«* The AtheTUBum remarks of this poem : " Seldom has such a chant been 
heard, so full of glow, strength, and colour." 

Mr. Swinbnme's '* Poems and Ballads." 

NOTICE. — The FubUther begt to inform the very many pereone who haioe inquired 
cifter ihit remarkcUfle Work thai copies may now be obtained at all BookeeUen, 
priced*, 

Mr. Swinburne's Notes on his Poems, and on the Reviews 

which have appeared upon them, is now ready, price Is. 

Atalanta in Calydon. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

6s. 

Chastelard: a Tragedy. By A. C. Swinburne. 7s. 
Rossetti's Criticism on Swinburne's ''Poems." 3s. 6d. 

Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 

The Prometheus Bound of iEschylus. Translated in the 

Original Metres, by C. B. Caylbt, B.A. 

This day, cloth neat, 5s. 

Poems from the Greek Mythology, and Miscellaneous 

Poems. By EDMUND OLLIEB. 

Shortly, in crown 8vo., price 68. 

The Idolatress, and other Poems. By Dr. Wills, Author 

of "Dramatic Scenes," " The Disembodied," and of various Poetical contribu- 
tions to BlackwootPe Magazine. 

John Camden Soiten, 74 ^ 75, Piccadilly,, 
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In preparation, amall |ldk ^g^i^'* 

Carols of Cockayne. By Henrjr S; l^eigh. [Vers de Sooiete» 

and hnmoroos 'pieces desoriptiv^ of I^ondon life.]^ With nnme^rofM exgn isite 
little designs by Alfbbd Coixclitsi^, V]j^ . ^^' 




In 4to., exquisitely printed ijft i^ra^^phtpef^^pKlde l|k. 6d. 

PxLok on Fegasns. |tL New Edition, twice me size of the 

old one, with many j P tlfe jPoems, and Additional Illastrati'onV ^ ^^' Noel 
Paton» Jlillais, John Tei^Pel, Bichard Doyle, M. Ifllen EdvraadP^and other 
distingoishelkArtists. - ., -t 

. — »■ 

This day, j^oe Is. ; by Pos^ la. 2d. j^. ■ 

^ r THE CHOICEST HUMOEOUS POBTllT OF THE AGE. 

'^tten's "Biglow Papers." By James Rnssell Lowell. 
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\* This Edition has been edited, with additional Notes explanatory of the 
persons and subjects mentioned therein, and is the only complete and correct 
edition published in this country. 

" The celebrated * Biglow Papers.' "—Timet. 

NEW BOOK OF POPULAB HUMOUB. 
This day, in crown Svo., uniform with " Biglow Papers," price 3s. od. 

Wit and Homyir. By the ''Autoetat of the Breakfast 

Table." A vokime of delightft4j' humorous Poems, very similar to the 
xnirthM rerses of Tom Hood, leaders will not be oflypointeB with this 
work. ^^ 



Now ready, fcap. 8to., on toned paper, 3s. 6d. \ f . 

Waiting at Table : Poems and Songs. By Robert Awd^, A 

SerTanJb. With Photograph of " Last Moments of the late Pdboe Consort/' 

•Poems by a man-servant, who to his infinite credit prefeifred the cultivation of 
letters to the unmanly recreations of his class. 

This day, in small 4to., with very beautiful floriated borders, in the Benaissance 

style, 

Songs of the Nativity. An entirely tPfew Collection of ^ 

Old Carols, including some never before given in a^ collection. With Muaio 
to the morM^pulat; Edited by W. H. HUSK, Librarian to the Baored 
Harmonic «nAy. In charmingly appropriate cloth, gilt, and admirably 
adapted for'biu^B "^ antique calf or morocco, 128. 6d. 

' »■■ ^ ■*« p> 

Jcki^JOamden Hotten, 74 ^ 75j FiccadiUy, London. 
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